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Want to be the apple of your students’ ¥ eye? 
BN 


B 


The secret’s inside 
your 


From the first assembly program to the Christmas concert and right up to 
gradvation exercises next June, you can let the 1956-57 EMB Guide be 
your guide to every musical need. Yes, the answer's inside the EMB Guide 
today and everyday—the instructors’ source book for vocal and instru- 


mental music of all kinds, text books and music supplies. So, be sure to aeae prntaass er ty tye 
and grade of difficulty for 


write for your personal copy of the all-new 1956-57 EMB Guide today. en extensive''on approval’ 


selection.For details,see the 
Guide—free to every music 
educator. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ Text books and literature ® Band and orchestra music ® Instrumental solo and 
ensemble music ® Instrumental methods © A stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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Mendez and his Olds 
Star in 


Robert Mendez 


“The Trumpet” stars Rafael Merrdez, ;virtuoso of the trumpet, 
and his Ops . . . featured, too, are Ralph and Robert Mendez 
with their Mendez model trumpets. Once again, in this 
celluloid rendition, is proven the incredible talent and ability 
of this fine artist . . . and in creating a greater understanding 
and appreciation of the trumpet, this film demonstrates the 
versatility and range of the Mendez model. Write about 
availability of the film, ideal for entertainment value or 
educational use. 


F. E. OLDS & SON, Fullerton, California 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 
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GRAY 


These 
Publications: 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


for Christmas 


PAGEANT 
HAROLD FRIEDELL 


Tue Feast OF THE STAR — 
an Epiphany Pageant for 
2 Narrators, Youth and 
Senior Choirs and Soprano 
and Bass Soli. Time of 
performance: 45 min 


ANTHEMS 


GARTH EDMUNDSON 
Star ts Tuts? 
(S.A.T.B.) 
CLAUDE MEANS 
To Us 1s Born (S.A.T.B.)..... 
WILLIAM Y. WEBBE 
Hatt, Jesu Curist (S.A.T.B.) 
JEAN R. DAVIS 
Avoremus (S.S.A. with ac- 
companiment for Guitar or 
Piano) 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Sieep My Jesus, SLEEP 
Dutch) (S.A.) . 
LEO SOWERBY 


Mancer Caro. (French) 


Our Complete Christmas Catalogue 
On Request 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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HERE beginneth a new school and college 
year, a new season for private teachers, art- 
ists, managers, bands, orchestras, choruses, music 
publishers, manufacturers and merchants, and a 
new fiscal year for MUSIC JOURNAL. It is a 
year in which the music schools and departments 
of our educational system, as well as all the other 
forces contributing toward a national musical 
life, may look forward to a greater and more 
practical activity than at any time in the past. 
Those who play a significant part in such ac- 
tivities, particularly the supervisors and directors 
of public school music and musical faculty mem- 
bers, should concentrate from the outset on ways 
and means of spreading their knowledge and 
enthusiasm as widely as possible, influencing not 
only the educational institutions with which they 
are connected but the entire communities which 
they serve. They must be honestly convinced 
that the subject of music is potentially and per- 
haps actually the most important in the curricu- 
lum, with a still greater importance outside the 
boundaries of the class-room or the rehearsal hall. 
Those who have proved their skill in the train- 
ing and conducting of musical groups, both vocal 
and instrumental, should look for opportunities 
for musical development beyond the compara- 
tively small number of active participants, favor- 
ed by talent or industry, or, ideally, a combin- 
ation of both. They should encourage participa- 
ton in music below the level of what might be 
called “varsity” standards, admitting the possi- 
bility of sincere enjoyment on the part of those 
of limited ability who can sing or play for their 
own pleasure. They should also work toward 
general music courses covering the entire stu- 
dent body, aiming to promote listening habits of 
lasting value, just as our general system of phys- 
ical training aims toward life-time habits of 
healthful exercise. 


monte of our music educators might well be 
surprised at the possibilities of extending 
their influence beyond the routine teaching re- 
quired by their positions. Has it ever occurred 
to them to assume the responsibility for intro- 
ducing music into some of the other courses that 
are being taught in the same building or on the 
same campus as their own? Such practical sug- 
gestions would assuredly be welcomed by any of 
their progressive colleagues, particularly those 
possessed of experimental imagination. 

For example, the teachers of history and geog- 
raphy could make excellent use of music identi- 
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Editorial, Speaking 


fied with the events and places of which they are 
speaking. Modern languages would come to life 
when illustrated by typical songs on records, with 
the possibility also of group-singing to aid in the 
pronunciation of German, French, Italian or 
Spanish. The old device of fitting a text to music 
is a simple and obvious help to memorizing facts 
and figures. Even the mysteries of mathematics 
may be clarified occasionally by the introduction 
of musical formulas, while the vibrations of light 
and sound can add fascinating details to the study 
of physics. 


) > short, the educational uses of music can go 

far beyond the class-room or the practice and 
performance of instrumental and vocal groups. 
Music may actually serve as a lubricant for the 
entire machinery of a school system, keeping 
everything in working order and creating a unity 
of spirit and a standard of achievement that will 
impress the most casual observer. There is no 
exaggeration in the claim that a musical school 
is a good school, and there is no denying the fact 
that musically active students generally rank high 
in scholarship and character. 

Elsewhere in this issue there are comments on 
the new attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward music and other arts, as expressed 
in two important bills recently passed by the 
Congress, with a significant quotation from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower himself. The national and 
international recognition of our cultural assets 
will surely affect the entire attitude toward music 
in our educational system, permanently removing 
the stigma of mere luxury or entertainment and 
giving this universal art its proper and fitting 
place in American life. 


—Photo by Courtesy, Washington Post & Times-Herald 
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Outstanding Publications 


BA 


ND METHO® 


BAND READER 
Elvin L. Freeman 


and Maurice C. Whitney ss 


The Band Reader provides elementary material to augment the study of any %& 
elementary method. All exercises and melodies are original, designed to 
meet the immediate vocabulary of the student. (Twelve units emphasizing 
exercises and many solos for all instruments ns 
with piano accompaniment.) Complete instrumentation. : 


harmonized as well as unison 


r BAND 


MARY MARTIN’S 
“PETER PAN OVERTURE” 
Arr. by Walter Beeler 


I've Gotta Crow, | Won't Grow Up, I’m Flying, Captain Hook’s Waltz. sess 


SONG FOR TROMBONE 


* John Morrissey. 


Solo for trombone or bass clef baritone with band accompaniment. 
SCARF DANCE Chaminade—Lang. 
WE THE PEOPLE + Concert Grand March * Bradley —Lang. 


MELODYTIME * Long, Long Ago, Sweet and Low, My Bonnie, In the 


Gloaming and others. 


MORE MELODYTIME - To a Wild Rose, Beautiful Dreamer, Oh, 
Susanna, The Lost Chord and others. 

Both publications compiled and arranged by Michael Edwards for violin choir (Ist 
position) and up to full string orchestra. Published for: Violin A, B, C, D, Viola, 
Cello, String Bass and Teacher's Score (piano conductor). 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA ° Tend: ‘y, 


Carolina Moon, Garden in 


the Rain, Anniversary Waltz and others. 


Arranged by Norman Sabor. Published for Violin A, B, C, Viola, Cello, String Bass 
and Teacher's Score (piano conductor). 


NORMAN LUBOFF and his famous Columbia Recording Choir 
presents a new series of Choral Works: 


No. 5625 -TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE-SSATB 
No. 6615* -POOR LONESOME COWBOY-TTBB 
No. 5628**-ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT-SATB 


(Opt. harp and vin. [or flute] Acc.) 


No. 5627 —EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL-SSATTBB 
No. 6616* -DONEY GAL-TTBB (solo voice) 


No. 5629**-GO TO SLEEPY-SATTBB 
(Opt. harp and vin. [or flute] Acc.) 


No. 7703-OH MY LOVE-SSAA 


*As recorded in “SONGS OF THE WEST’ —Columbia CL657 
**As recorded in “SWEET DREAMS” —Columbia CL6252 


PERCUSSION — Beginning 


Snare Drum Method by PAUL PRICE. 


TROMBONE or Bass Clef Baritome —The ERNEST S. WILLIAMS 
Method for Trombone or Bass Clef Baritone edited by Roger M. Smith. 


CORNET (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone — The ERNEST S. 
WILLIAMS Method for Cornet (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone. 


VIOLIN — Progressive Graded Technics for Violin by PAVEL L. 


BYTOVETSKI. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE LITERATURE! | 33 


EDWIN Fi. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


BS WEST Silst 


STREET YORK 


BAND BETTERMENT 


HE second annual conference of 

Band Betterment Associates will 
be held immediately after Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, November 23 and 24, at the 
High School of Fashion Design, 225 
West 24th Street, New York City. 
There will be a series of concerts and 
demonstrations under celebrated 
guest conductors, with timely ex- 
hibits covering the entire field of 
band music. Visiting bands will in- 
clude three outstanding organizations 
representing school and college stu- 
dents at various age levels. The 
youngest group will be that of the 
Waukegan Grade School Band of 
Waukegan, Illinois, directed by Ber- 
nard H. Stiner. High Schools and 
Preparatory Schools will be repre- 
sented by the band of the Cleveland 
Heights High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, under the direction 
of John Farinacci. At the college 
level will be the famous Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology Kiltie Band, 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., conducted by 
George E. Reynolds. 

In addition to the student bands, 
the conference will hear, as last year, 
a special group of top-notch profes- 
sional instrumentalists, gathered and 
rehearsed for the occasion and _per- 
forming under the batons of inter- 
nationally known conductors and 
composers of band music. The two- 
day program will include other fea- 
tures of general interest, with 
emphasis on current problems and 
activities in this significant field of 
music education and entertainment. 

The auditorium in which the con- 
certs will be given seats approxi- 
mately 1500 and is considered one of 
the best in New York for acoustics 
and the comfort of the listener, with 
the added advantage of being sound- 
proof. The exhibits will be arranged 
in roomy corridors almost completely 
surrounding the auditorium. 

Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee for Band Betterment Asso- 
ciates is J. Tatian Roach, of the 
Music Publishers Holding Corpora- 
tion, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Clifford Carter, of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper Square, New 
York, heads the Exhibits Committee, 
and Philip J. Lang, of Edwin H. 
Morris & Co., 35 West 5Ist St., New 
York, is in charge of the program. 
Detailed information can be secured 
from any of these Chairmen. >>> 
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ADVERTISING MUSIC 


HE American Music Conference 

announces its seventh annual 
Advertising Awards Competition for 
the use of music themes in advertis- 
ing of non-musical products. Closing 
date for all entries is midnight, Jan- 
uary 21, 1957, and awards will be 
announced about April 15, 1957. 


Any size or type of printed adver- 
tisement in publications—magazines, 
newspapers, business publications, 
company publications and others— 
or outdoor ads such as billboards, 
truck posters, spectaculars and oth- 
ers, are eligible for the AMC 
Advertising Awards, except for ad- 
vertisements promoting musical in- 
struments or accessories, published 
music, music schools, phonograph 
records, radios and phonographs, 
recorders or other musical merchan- 
dise or services. Advertisements pro- 
moting television alone, without 
radio-phonograph, are eligible unless 
made by AMC contributors. 

Entries should be accompanied by 
brief information on the personnel 
who prepared the ad copy and art 
work, on the ad agency, objectives 
of the advertisement or series of ad- 
vertisements, media used, and dates 
of appearance. Entries or inquiries 
for detailed information should be 
sent to the Advertising Awards Com- 
mittee, American Music Conference, 
c/o The Philip Lesly Company, 100 
West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

The AMC, as a public service or- 
ganization financed by voluntary 
contributions from firms in the 
music industry, is dedicated to ad- 
vancing the work of many agencies 
on behalf of music — educators, 
parent-teacher organizations, music 
clubs, women’s groups, service clubs, 
veterans’ organizations, rural groups, 
civic groups, and others. Recogniz- 
ing that music has long been a popu- 
lar theme for advertising of many 
products and services because of its 
universal interest, AMC is using this 
means of encouraging such themes 
by rewarding those who use them 
effectively. 

Last year’s contest attracted a rec- 
ord number of nearly 350 eligible 
advertisements, and each year since 
the competition began in 1949, ad- 
vertisers have placed increasing value 
on the AMC citations. > b> 
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CONN ORGANS 
**First Choice’ 
for Discriminating School Buyers 


they’re the 
finest in tone, performance, and 
value, Conn Organs are 
first choice among discriminating 
buyers! Whether your re- 
quirements are for teaching, for 
accompaniment, or for 
concert...one of these three 
wonderful Conn models will 
amply fulfill any need. Before 
you recommend or purchase 
any Organ, we suggest you com- 
pare Conn features and 
advantages. Make a date with 
your CONN organ dealer 
for demonstration soon. You'll 
be glad you did! 
CONN ORGAN CORPORATION 
Dept. 938, Elkhart, Indiana 


THE CLASSIC 
America’s finest electronic organ 
... by any comparison. A big organ 
with full A.G.O. 32-note pedal 
board, two 61-note manuals, wo 
expression pedals (one for ¢ach 
manual ), external speakers. 


THE ARTIST 
Leads all organs for fine quality 
tone and performance in the mod- 
erate price field. Has two 61-note 
manuals, rocker-type coupler tabs, 
25-note pedalboard and external 
speakers. 


THE MINUET 

An amazing spinet organ, with all 
the wonderful tone and perform- 
ance qualities of the larger Conn 
organs. Two 44-note manuals, 13- 
note pedalboard, rocker-type 
voice and coupler tabs, self-con- 
tained speakers. 


WRITE FOR 
NEW, FREE 
LITERATURE 


Ask for brochure on any or all Conn 
organs...also for booklet, ‘‘How to 
Choose an Organ.” No obligation. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS NEARLY A CENTURY 


J 
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Mills Music - preser an outstanding. selection of NEW and 


EXCITING publications designed to add a note of 
distinction to your Fall concerts . 


ERNST TOCH 


Distinguished Composer and Pulitzer Prize Winner in Music — 1956 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Variations on Mozart's 
CIRCUS Overture 

“UNSER DUMMER POEBEL MEINT.. .” 
A bright, gay work incorporating all the sounds : 5 dh 
and color of circus performance 
Sym. Orch: Set A $8.50; Set B $11.00; Set C $13.50 Sym, Orch: Set A $6.00; Set B $8.00; Set C $10.00 
(Sefs Include Full Score) (Sets Include Full Score) 

Full Score (separately) $4.00 Full Score (separately) $3.00 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA PRELUDE AND FUGUE freely translated 
for String Orchestra from J. S. Bach's Solo Violin Sonata No. 3 
Complete (Including Full Score and Strings) $6.50 — Full Score (separately) $3.00 


New Publications for ORCHESTRA 


VIGNETTES COCK-A-DOODLE DANDY 
by THERON KIRK by KAl MORTENSEN 
A suite of three charming movements with tuneful Arranged by VERE HARKER — 
" fl A sprightly and witty piece introducing various hen and 
contemporary flavor. rooster effects in the Ist Violin part. 
Sym. Orch: Set A $5.50; Set B $8.00; Set C $10.50; Sym, Orch: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 
(Sets Include Full Score) 


- Full Score (separately) $1.50 TICKLED PINK 
5, by MARSHALL ROSS 
: JEALOUS LOVER | Arranged by RONALD HANMER 
, by CHARLES WILLIAMS Sym. Orch: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 
Sym. Orch: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 STRAUSSIANA 
REEK FRE (Polka-Mazurka-Waltz) 
Me ee eee Sym. Orch: Set A $8.50; Set B $11.00; Set C $13.50; 
7 by PAUL DURAND (Sets Include Full Score) 
s Sym. Orch: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.00; Set C $5.00 Full Score (separately) $4.00 
Me ADORATION AT EVENTIDE SCHERZINO 
a by DON GILLIS by DON GILLIS 
. Price (complete), $1.50; Score (separately) 50¢ Price (complete) $2.00; Score (separately) 75¢ 


4 UNA FURTIVA LAGRIMA 
FETE GALANTE from “‘L'Eliser d'Amore"’ by Donizetti 
Suite Arranged by HERBERT WITHERS Arranged by ALFREDO ANTONINI 
Price (complete) $2.50; Score (separately) $1.00 Price (complete) $2.50; Score (separately) 75¢ 
BLOCK M March SKYSCRAPER FANTASY 


DONALD PHILLIPS 
by JERRY Hi. BALK Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 Full Band $5.50; Symphonic Band $8.00 


New! for BAND and ORCHESTRA 


ANDALUSIAN FRESCO by PAUL DURAND 
A spirited musical portrait of dramatic movement and exciting melodic development. 
Arranged for Band by Floyd E. Werle. 
Prices: Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.50; 
Symphonic Orch; Set A $3.50; Set B $5.00; Set C $6.50 


Send for FREE Band and Orchestra Catalogs 
MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 Broadway New York 19, 
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TODAY—AS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
CONCERT BAND 


MARK H. HINDSLEY, CONDUCTOR 


Besson instruments with compensating valves are featured in the 

outstanding brass section of the famous University of lilinois Concert Band, 
conducted by Mark H. Hindsley. 

Besson instruments are preferred by America’s foremost educators not only for 
superior playing qualities but for DEPENDABLE, LONG-LIFE SERVICE. 

Yes, today, as for over one hundred years, Besson Brasses are acclaimed by the 
world’s foremost artists as the ultimate in quality and performance. 

Ask your dealer to give you the Besson story and information on the most 
complete line of brass instruments available. 


Write today for your free copy of ‘The Story of the University of Iilinois Bands.” 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC. so I 


460 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. + 1100 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS BRUNO 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BOOSEY & HAWKES (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO, CANADA Ne eee 
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LITERATURE ... WRITE TODAY! 
Cos FIND OUT WHY THE NATION’S TOP ACCORDIONISTS 
INEVITABLY CHOOSE DIRECTONE* FOR TOP PERFORMANCE! 


PANCORDION 


> ABC-TV 
AT. NITES COAST TO COAST 


LAWRENCE WELK v SHOW 


bus. accosbion VIRTUOSO 


_MYRON FLOREN 


Reg. U.S. Pet. itely, Germany. 


POWER! 


SOCIALIZING MUSIC 


Helen Garlington 


today is more than 
the “three R’s.” Any study that 
requires mastery is valuable only if 
it enriches one’s life, only if it aids 
an individual to succeed more fully 
in the great business of being human, 
and only if that human is more co- 
operative in everyday living with his 
fellow-man. 

Children are now educated for 
emotional stability and permanent 
happiness. Education deals with the 
whole man and feeling is an integral 
part of man. The whole man is dealt 
with in the presentation of each sep- 
arate subject in the school, and the 
whole man is considered in the selec- 
tion of those subjects for the planned 
curriculum. These subjects are tools 
of living. In their use all their values 
and their great powers reside. Music 
has a place in the selection of sub- 
jects for the planned curriculum, be- 
cause through the ages music has 
never been divorced from human so- 
cial evolution. What better proof is 
there that music is still a great so- 
cializing factor in our everyday life? 

Through music education in the 
school, we provide avenues for emo- 
tional experience in the same man- 
ner that teachers of academic sub- 
jects provide avenues for intellectual 
experience. Too often the complete 
or almost complete emotional de- 
velopment of children has been left 
to casual agencies. 

With what result? The adolescent, 
who lives in a dream world of his 
own, finds release and an opportu- 
nity for his imagination to run riot 
in these casual agencies: the comic 
books and the gang wars, violence 
and murder mysteries of the tele- 
vision shows and the movies, 

Psychologists readily admit chat 
the adolescent is one moment a child 
—the next, an adult. The school can 
and should realize that this period 
is the most important in the child’s 
life. He is becoming an adult. Are 
the schools preparing him to be a 
worthy citizen? 

Music educators can do much in 
stabilizing the adolescent by provid- 
ing an emotional release for the 
child in the school, through the vari- 
ous planned music courses that are 
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an integral part of the school system. 

Long ago Plato understood and 
expressed the influence of music; we 
are just beginning to understand and 
to apply it. His words: “Music, that 
perfect model of elegance and _pre- 
cision, was not given to man by im- 
mortal gods with the sole view of 
delighting and pleasing their senses, 
but rather for appeasing the troubles 
of their senses and the sensations of 
discomfort, which imperfect bodies 
must necessarily undergo.” ‘These 
words express the same truths today 
that they did two thousand years ago. 
Down through the ages the virtues 
of music have been acknowledged. It 
is permissible to study and question 
the progress that teachers of music 
education are making to bring pleas- 
ure and good emotional adjustment 
to the children in our modern 
schools. 


Music educators can direct an 
influence that will aid in the socializ- 
ing of the child. In this respect the 
term socialization refers to the ability 
of the child to adjust to and become 
a facet in the multisided life of 
school and community activities. 

Much has been said and written 
about the preventative and thera- 
peutic values of music. Those trained 
in music and stationed in hospitals 
have been able to achieve sufficient 
results to make us realize the truth 
in the statement of Gene Chenoweth: 

“The basic reason for Arts through- 
out the history of mankind has been 
the resultant mental hygienic bene- 
fits.” 

The current music periodicals have 
many articles regarding music ther- 
apy, and the medical profession has 
been deeply impressed by the results 
of experiments in the neuro-psy- 
chiatric hospital wards. Much of the 
observation and work of music 
therapists can be a basis of study 
for the music educator. 

Music educators must realize that 
in music they have a basic and deep- 
rooted cultural expression that can 
strengthen and utilize the spiritual, 
emotional, intellectual and creative 
capacities of the adolescent. 

Music is the most social of all the 
arts and it must not degenerate mere- 
ly to being recreation in the school. 
As John Dewey iterates, “School 
must be regarded as an environment 
for living.” Music exists to serve hu- 
man values and to glorify human 


life. 
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AMERICA’S: 


Dixieland Blues 
For The School Band! 


DIXIELAND BLUES 
BAND BOOK 


Arranged by JOHN WARRINGTON 
Clarinet Marmalade 
Dog Town Blues 
Barnyard Blues 
Lazy Daddy 
China Boy 
Bb Blues 


Tiger Rag 
Lasses Candy 
Ostrich Walk 
Satanic Blues 
Wabash Blues 
Bluin’ The Blues 
In A Minor Mood 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball 


The Most Diversified Contents 
In Any School Band Book! 


OUR SCHOOL 
BAND BOOK 


All New Arrangements by C. PAUL HERFURTH 
Anchors Aweigh 
Forever And Ever 
Over The Rainbow 
Washington And Lee Swing 
Vil See You In My Dreams 
You Gotta Be A Football Hero 
Santa Claus Is Comin’ To Town 

Jeannine (1 Dream Of Lilac Time) 


I'm Always Chasing Rainbows 
A Song Of Old Hawaii 
Down The Field 
Linger Awhile 
Masquerade 

Yale Boola 


Ti-Pi-Tin 
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AND LEK 
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First Choice With 
Progressive Band Directors! 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 
BAND BOOK 


All New Arrangements by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 
Our Director I'm Sitting On Top Of The World 
National Emblem Five Foot Two, Eyes Of Blue 
You Were Meant For Me Good Night (Waltz) 
Waltz You Saved For Me Queen City (March) 
Swingin’ Down The Lane Sleepy Time Gal 
Down Main Street (March) Whip And Spur 
De Molay Commandery (March) NC-4 (March) 

When Francis Dances With Me 


A Sparkling Parade Of Pops 
In March-Time! 


MARCHING IN 
SWINGTIME 


Arranged by JOHN WARRINGTON 
Dione I'm Sitting On Top Of The World 
Should | Washington And Lee Swing 
| Never Knew Do You Ever Think Of Me 
Toot, Toot, Tootsie Good Night Sweetheart 
When You Wore A Tulip Linger Awhile 
All 1 Do Is Dream Of You China Boy 
Five Foot Two, Eyes Of Blue Maybe 

No! No! A Thousand Times No! 


CORPORATION 


Price On All Band Books Listed Above 
FULL INSTRUMENTATION © EACH PART 50c ® CONDUCTOR (Octavo Size) $1.00 
Send for FREE Bb Cornet or Bb Clarinet Port 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION * 799 Seventh 


Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation _ * 


ub New York 19, 


leo Feist, Inc. Mitler Music Corporati j 
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DIZZY GILLESPIE 


the extra 
range 
trumpet 


RICHARD MALTBY’ ART FARMER. | BICK COLLINS: 


Poll winners and rising stars equally appreciate the value of 

a trumpet that sets no limitations for their talents . . . a Martin. 
That’s why, year after year, you'll find Martin men leading 

the polls. Isn’t it high time you started enjoying the effortless 
highs, instant response and the full tones a Martin 

extra range trumpet can put into your playing? 


See your Martin Dealer or write— 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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FORD 


OT long ago a young woman 

writer for one of our national 
magazines made her first visit to a 
major league ball park. She was 
there only in the line of duty, and 
before the game she made it known 
to anyone who cared that her opin- 
ion of baseball wasn’t high. 

A mild-mannered fan asked her 
what her interests were. Music, she 
said,—the theatre and ballet. In 
short, her tastes were highbrow and 
her attitude toward baseball openly 
snobbish. The fan nodded, making 
no comment. 

In the third inning with a man on 
first, the batter hit a sharp bouncing 
grounder to the third baseman. 
What happened in the next few sec- 
onds was pretty fast for the lady to 
follow, but when the dust had 
cleared she was noticeably thought- 
ful. 

“What was that all about?” she 
asked. A double play, was the an- 
swer, and its intricacies were ex- 
plained. It was obvious that she 
hadn’t grasped it completely, espe- 
cially when she asked “When will it 
happen again?” 

Well, it didn’t happen again until 
the end of the seventh, and after this 
one (second to shor: to first, with 


Ford Frick is known primarily as the 
Commissioner of Baseball, a post he has 
held since 1951, He was a sports writer and 
radio commentator, in the early days of his 
career, and served as President of the Na- 
tional League from 1934 to 1951. A graduate 
of DePauw University, Indiana, Mr. Frick 
has also been both a school and college 
teacher, besides playing semi-professional 
ball in his youth. His comparison of music 
and baseball should be of interest to devotees 
of both of these arts. 
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Baseball Has its 
Musical Angles 


FRICK 


the runner driving hard into sec- 
ond) as everybody settled back, the 
lady was smiling a big, shining 
smile, 

“That was lovely,” she said. 

Funny thing about the article she 
wrote afterward . . . a piece called 
something like Today's Woman 
Looks at Baseball. She compared the 
action to ballet, saying the ball players 
created tableaux just as full of grace 
as the ballet’s, even though they 
were more fluid and less stylized. 
And speaking of the theatre, she 
added, there was doubtless more sus- 
pense, more drama, certainly as 
much display of genuine emotion in 
a baseball stadium as she had seen 
in many a theatrical production . . . 
perhaps more. She even found a 
kind of primitive music in the swell- 
ing, receding and occasionally surf- 
like crowd noises. 


Grace and Rhythm 


The funny part is that she 
sounded as though she meant every- 
thing she said. With the perceptive 
mind of a writer, she had reached 
the core of baseball’s appeal. To her 
astonishment, she had learned that 
grace and rhythm are essential to 
what she had regarded as a slightly 
rowdy sport. 

I think the young lady is well on 
her way to becoming a fan. 

But even the average fan may not 
realize the full extent to which 
rhythm, sometimes deliberate and 
sometimes unconscious, affects base- 
ball! As an example of deliberate 
rhythm, take the “pick-off play.” 
The pick-off play is a maneuver 


designed to surprise and catch a 
runner off second base after he has 
taken a lead toward third. Its ac- 
complishment depends completely 
on rhythm. 

The pitcher has his back to second 
base; both the second baseman and 
the shortstop are playing away from 
the bag. The trick calls for the 
pitcher to throw the ball suddenly 
and directly at second base and for 
the second baseman to be at the bag 
to receive the throw. 

The play begins with one of the 
other infielders—frequently the third 
baseman—calling something to the 
catcher which actually conceals a 
clue to both the pitcher and the 
second baseman that the time is ripe 
for an attempt at a pick-off. Then he 
shouts another seemingly innocuous 
message, the last word of which is 
the signal for the start of the play. 

At the cue word, both pitcher and 
second baseman begin counting to 
themselves. When they have reached 
an agreed-upon number—usually five 
—the pitcher whirls and the baseman 
breaks for the sack. Ball and second 
baseman should arrive simultane- 
ously, and if luck is with the de- 
fending team both arrive before the 
runner can scrambie back. 

Of course, this operation has its 
dangers. If pitcher and infielder were 
not counting to themselves at the 
same tempo, things could go spec- 
tacularly awry. The ball would land 
somewhere in center field while the 
runner was heading for the plate. 
So to develop the habit of counting 
at the same pace, pitchers and in- 
fielders often practice aloud in their 
dressing-room before the game or in 
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the showers afterward. A coach will 
call out the signal word, and accord- 
ing to rumor, if the players happen 
to be in the showers, he’d better 
duck. At the rhythmic count of five, 
the air is likely to be filled with fly- 
ing soap and towels, all beamed to- 
ward the coach. 

On the other hand, deliberate 
rhythm can work to a pitcher’s dis- 
advantage. 

The Giants’ Willie Mays began 
stealing with almost predictable 
regularity on a_ celebrated _left- 
hander this Spring. One of Willie’s 
team-mates had observed a point in 
the pitcher’s wind-up at which it 
was judicious for Willie to make a 
break. 

This precise point wasn’t near the 
end of the delivery, either. It was at 
about the middle of the wind-up—a 
point from which there could be no 
return, At that instant it was im- 
possible for the pitcher to check his 
rhythm or to step off the mound. 

The fact that Willie’s victim is a 
southpaw added, of course, to the 
difficulty in stealing second, since 
ihe pitcher faced toward first base. 
But as the lefty became involved in 
the rhythmic pattern of his wind-up, 
he couldn’t keep his eye on first 
base. 

Again, for a period of a month in 
mid-season the control of a certain 
pitcher (let’s call him Smith) seemed 
to be wavering, a noteworthy devel- 
opment, since this hurler was noted 
for his steadiness. 

third-base coach eventually 
found the cause. It lay in a disturb- 
ance of Smith’s pitching rhythm, but 
oddly enough the lapse was attrib- 
uted to the pitcher’s batting rather 
than his work on the mound. 

In his turn at bat one day, Smith 
had been the victim of a sharp foul 
tip which caromed off his bat and 
struck his right instep. The blow 
wasn’t severe enough to force Smith 
from the game, and he continued to 
pitch and to practice in the follow- 
ing days, But the bruised foot was 
tender and where Smith had hereto- 
fore completed a pitch with all of 
his weight thrown forward on_ his 
right foot, he began now to favor 
the foot and to hold back slightly at 
the peak of his delivery, Even after 
the bruise had pretty well disap- 
peared, he continued to treat the 
foot with unconscious care. 
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Almost as soon as the coach had 
rooted out the cause, Smith came 
back to pounding down on his right 
foot and today his reputation for ac- 
curacy is as good as new. With the 
return of uninterrupted rhythm his 
old control had also come back. 

Perhaps a good baseball player 
has a built-in sense of rhythm. Cer- 
tainly there has been plenty of evi- 
dence outside the ball park of the 
player’s interest in music, especially 
of a rhythmical nature. 

In the early 1930's, a group of 
Cardinals who called themselves the 
Mudcats were known not only for 
their spectacular play on the field 
(Pepper Martin, the prodigious 
base-stealer of the 1931 World Series, 
was their leader) but also for 
their comic practice-session “pepper” 
games and their singing. 

The pepper games were artful 
tricks involving the handling of a 
baseball by the Mudcats at close 
formation, ‘Timing and rhythm were 


A Force-Out May Suggest a Ballet 


the basis of the stunts. Then when 
the Cardinals were scheduled to play 
an exhibition game outside of the 
big league cities, the Mudcats some- 
times gave a singing performance in 
the same town that evening. Not in- 
frequently the Mudcats drew just as 
well as the baseball teams. 

Many of the individuals in base- 
ball’s past as well as its present had 
strong musical bents. Tommy Hen- 
rich, Yankee star of the *40’s, was a 
fine tenor soloist and barber shop 
quartet singer. “Red” Barrett, who 
pitched for several major league 
clubs in the late ’30’s and the °40’s, 
was so successful as an impromptu 
night club singer that he went into 
this entertainment field after he left 
baseball. 

Bobby Bragan, freshman manager 
of the Pirates, is an excellent pian- 
ist; Ralph Branca is frequently 
called on for a song, as is Mike Mc- 
Dermott; Mickey Cochrane was al- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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N EVERY community, in every 
home where a musical instrument 
is found and where a child is taking 
lessons, the age-old practice problem 
is as common as the common cold 
and considered almost as inevitable. 
There's no use denying, most parents 
and many teachers as well, inured to 
this sort of thing, accept the prob- 
lem as unsolvable. It has become a 
monster to be coped with in a vio- 
lent manner, rather than something 
that should have been anticipated 
and handled with gentle control. In 
most cases, the blame for this must 
be placed squarely where it belongs, 
on parents and teachers. Now, this is 
a dangerous statement to make, so 
we will qualify it by adding two 
words, “‘with exceptions.” So, dear 
parent and dear teacher, if you wish 
to classify yourself as an exception, 
you may do so and still possibly 
learn something by reading on, 

The teacher who is lucky enough 
to have for a pupil one who accepts 
piano lessons as part of a daily pro- 
gram of duties and activities needs 
only to go about the work of convey- 
ing knowledge and guiding the 
student. His pupil falls into the 
routine of lessons and practice as a 
result of the conditioning, pattern- 
ing, scheduling and personality train- 
ing he has received at home. 

On the other hand, the parent who 


Karl Macek is a music teacher of wide 
experience, covering the study of the piano 
and other instruments as well as the coach- 
ing of bands and choral groups. His ideas are 
far from conventional, but by no means as 
heretical as they might have seemed only a 
few years ago, emphasizing, as they do, the 
honest enjoyment of “Music for Everybody.” 
His home is in Easthampton, Massachusetts. 
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is lucky enough to find a teacher 
who is willing to cope in a positive 
manner with the no-practice prob- 
lem, needs only to co-operate whole- 
heartedly and without question in 
anything the teacher suggests. It is 
almost a sure thing that this un- 
pleasant situation can be controlled, 
can be cured or at worst can be some- 
what improved. 

It is safe to assume the following 
generalization to be true. Neither a 
parent nor a teacher can make or 
break the true genius. The true 
artist achieves his goals in spite of 
any kind of adversity. But where the 
average pupil is concerned, both the 
parent and the teacher can be re- 
sponsible for many serious mistakes 
that precipitate problems that other- 
wise could have been avoided. 

When teachers lose sight of the 
fact that the majority of their pupils 
are not budding artists, the old story 
of trying to fit a square peg into a 
round hole is repeating itself, 

Your child may have lost interest 
and may not want to practice be- 
cause his teacher may be accustomed 
to teaching artist-type pupils and so 
does not comprehend the limitations 
characteristic of average people. 

To learn what is wrong, to find 
our mistakes, let us begin by asking 
a few questions: 

1) Did your child start “formal” 
music lessons at too early an 
age for his particular level of 
musical maturity? 

2) Do you fully appreciate and un- 
derstand what to expect of a 
very young child taking music 
lessons? 

3) Is the teacher an eager-beaver 
who “pushes” the child too 


How to Get Your 
Child to Practice 


KARL MACEK 


rapidly into musical problems 
that are too difficult to compre- 
hend and surmount? 

4) Did you “force” your child to 
take lessons? 

5) Are you interested in your 
child’s activities and do you 
show a sincere interest in his 
lessons? 

6) Do you offer to help if you 
can? Or do you often make dis- 
couraging comments about the 
faltering efforts the child is 
making? 

7) Do you and the teacher insist 
that the child must practice 
one hour daily? Or any speci- 
fied amount to which you un- 
conditionally and rigidly com- 
mit yourself and the child? 

8) Is your child burdened with so 
many extra-curricular interests 
that music lessons and practice 
are considered of secondary im- 
portance? 

9) Do you keep uppermost in 
your mind, and does the teach- 
er’s attitude suggest, that music 
lessons for almost everyone 
should be a recreational pur- 
suit and nothing more? 

From infancy on, all children ex- 
perience music in one form or an- 
other. Nowadays, with record play- 
ers, radios and television sets in 
nearly everv home, children are ex- 
posed to all kinds of music almost 
from the day they are born. 

Formal lessons on a musical instru- 
ment for the pre-school child are 
rarely advisable. With nearly all 
children, lessons begun at an early 
age should be considered a pleasant 
game in which discoveries are made, 
rather than a confining pursuit regu- 
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lated by monotonous, repeated, un- 
interesting drills. Something new in 
every lesson is most important for 
the beginner, 

Between the ages of eight and ten 
is early enough for any child to begin 
formal lessons. In fact this may be 
considered the ideal time. Before 
eight, the child has just been in- 
itiated into the process of learning 
and studying in school. After ten 
or eleven, the child is approaching 
the teen-age level, when numerous 
outside interests begin to occupy his 
time and attention. 

One or two short weekly visits to 
the teacher are best for growing 
minds. How a child accepts the idea 
of taking lessons, what he is expected 
to get out of his lessons and how 
well his interest in lessons is main- 
tained is to a great degree a result of 
the home environment, musically 
and otherwise, All children look for- 
ward with great expectation to their 
first piano lesson, but what happens 
after that is another story,—often 
with a sad ending. 

The level of musical maturity and 
the child’s actual age (and here the 
adult may also be included) are two 
different things. A child who has had 
none of the basic exposure to simple, 
tuneful nursery music and folk songs 
is hardly ready to assimilate or ap- 
preciate the complexities inherent in 
some of the masterworks which we 
know as “classical” music. Even a 
ten-year-old may be completely un- 
ready to digest the simplest music 
of the masters if he hasn’t grown up 
to it musically, 

There is a vast difference between 
a child’s recognizing, singing and 
enjoying familiar music, be it folk 
music or themes from the masters, 
and a child’s taking lessons in order 
to learn to perform this music. 

It has taken thousands of years for 
music to evolve. The evolution of 
music parallels the growth and ma- 
turity of civilization. From the most 
primitive levels, when music was 
nothing more than rhythm, through 
simple melody and through the com- 
plexities of harmony and form, man 
has been developing and systematiz- 
ing the art of music. 

It should be evident, then, that a 
child beginner on any instrument 
has much with which to cope. For 
this reason it is unwise to expect 
more than a small degree-by-degree, 
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step-by-step process of learning, a 
process of learning that involves not 
only the absorption of knowledge but 
also the development of skill. 

A child beginner at the piano is 
confronted with the following prob- 
lems: 

1) Comprehending the symbols of 

musical notation. 

2) Relating these symbols to the 
keyboard. 

3) Responding to the symbols and 
translating them into physical 
action (performance). 

4) Training the fingers, hands and 
arms to respond to what the 
mind and eye sees. 

5) Acquiring a familiarity with 
sounds. Accepting, assimilating 
and recognizing new sounds 
that at first may seem un- 
pleasant. 

6) Developing a sense of rhythm. 

7) Developing all these skills in 
a progressive manner by grad- 
ual degrees from the simplest 
to the more difficult stages. 

If your child began music lessons 
at a very early age and his lesson 
assignments have been too large and 
improperly graded, he may have 
lost interest and be unwilling to 
practice for this reason. 

Parents who force children into 
music lessons fall into two categories. 
There is, first, the parent who missed 
the opportunity or didn’t take ad- 


vantage of it in childhood and who 
insists with a verbal pounding of the 
table that Nancy or Jim is going to 
learn to play the piano if it’s the last 
thing he or she does. Such a deter- 
mined attitude can result only in 
fostering the parent’s loss of control 
of this situation as well as others. 
And, second, there is the parent 
who as a younger person had visions 
of personal achievement in the music 
world, but did not succeed. Unfor- 
tunately, this parent is either dis- 
honest with himself, or he has been 
deluded in the same way he is about 
to delude his own child. This parent 
is the frustrated singer, violinist or 
pianist with a moderate degree of 
talent, who feels he missed an oppor- 
tunity somewhere along the line. 
Usually someone else is blamed for 
his failure. Typical comments are, 
“I had the wrong teacher when I 
studied music,” or, “I could not 
further my studies because. . . .” 
Now that Nancy and Jim are tak- 
ing lessons, they are expected to take 
over where Mama or Papa failed. It 
never seems to occur to Mama or 
Papa that Nancy and Jim are indi- 
viduals who may not have been 
blessed with talent, much or little. 
Whether or not he is aware of 
it, the teacher in this case is really 
confronted with the worst problem 
of all. Mama and Papa set the mark. 
(Continued on page 62) 


“Could you teach me to play just the way you do?... 
I want to convince my folks that I have no talent.” 
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OVER 25 YEARS OF E 
DEVELOPMENT IN MUS 


*To see the distinctively designed cabinets 
available in a selection of elegant woods, richly 
finished, will satisfy the most decor minded custor * .. 


*To hear the thrilling orchestral voices 
created by the exclusive LOWREY GLIDE... 
the smoothness and ease of the electronic pedal sustain 
will please the professional, enchant the beginner. 


*To play its responsive, understandable keyboards 
made so available by the exclusive “MINIT-MUSIC” 


will convince any prospective buyer to choose the LOWREY. 


SOME FRANCHISES ARE STILL AVAILABLE... WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY, 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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VICTOR YOUNG 


HEN fellow-musicians in more 

sedate branches of the music 
field ask why on earth I chose to 
become a film composer, I am 
stumped for a ready answer. Why, 
indeed, would any trained musician 
let himself in for a career that calls 
for the exactitude of an Einstein, the 
diplomacy of a Churchill,—and the 
patience of a martyr? Yet, after doing 
some 350 film scores, I can think of 
no other musical medium that offers 
as much challenge, excitement,—and 
demand for creativity in putting mu- 
sic to work. Every new film is unique 
in its dramatic values, and, scene for 
scene, asks for a fresh musical inter- 
pretation of the human comedy. The 
film composer must be equipped 
with an unflagging interest in the 
universe of man and a gargantuan 
knowledge of musical forms. 

Film composition techniques have 
come a long way since the advent of 
the sound-track. In an early effort 
called Frankie and Johnny, 1 com- 
posed a song called Give Me a Heart 
to Sing To, for the late Helen Mor- 
gan. The other stars, Chester Morris 
and Lilyan Tashman, stood by wait- 
ing, (a young musician named Sig- 
mund Spaeth sat at the piano!), but 
the talented chanteuse just could not 
remember the simple lyrics,—and it 
was necessary to hold them up on a 
blackboard to get on with the scene. 
As is so often the case, the song itself 
died with the picture, but I’m going 


Victor Young is the dean of composers for 
the screen, with a great variety of music to 
his credit and an international reputation 
also as an orchestral conductor. He began 
his career as a violinist, and has also written 
such popular songs as “Sweet Sue,” “Ghost 
of a Chance,” etc. His current motion pic- 
ture is THE BRAVE ONE, produced by the 
King Brothers and distributed by RKO 
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to dust it off and bring it back on 
records one of these days. 

Film composers and alert music- 
lovers have for years chafed at the 
fact that hundreds of first-rate pieces 
of musical composition, apart from 
“pop” songs, have been buried in 
Hollywood yaults. Brooding over this 
some years ago, when I had com- 
pleted the score of For Whom The 
Bell Tolls, I threw caution to the 
winds and simply gave the score to a 
music publisher and record company. 
Although this was contractually il- 
legal, the producers were mollified 
when the market for such wares be- 
came manifest in heavy sales,—which 
helped to popularize the film itself. 
Although the studios are certainly 
more liberal today, it is still neces- 
sary for film composers to act as an 
organization to see to it that their 
music is kept from early burial. After 
all, film music is a rich and often 
exemplary library of contemporary 
American composition, and deserves 
a first rank in the concert hall. 


Unconventional System 


After so many years in film com- 
position I have evolved a work sched- 
ule or system that may seem un- 
orthodox by Hollywood standards. 
Rather than read a script (which 
may be changed several times during 
shooting), or watch the daily “rushes” 
of a film in production (much of 
which may end up on the cutting- 
room floor), I prefer to wait until the 
film is finished and final, complete 
with spoken dialogue and sound 
effects. After a first viewing of the 
whole film, I will leave the screening- 
room for my own home—far from 
the Hollywood bustle—and as likely 
as not sit down to hear some recorded 


Composer 


Brahms or Prokofieff, which has the 
effect of musical “brainwashing” and 
serves as an inspirational stimulus. 
Perhaps the next day the theme I 
will use pops into my mind. Then 
back to the screening-room for sev- 
eral more viewings, and copious note- 
making as my theme develops in 
terms of the demands peculiar to 
each scene. 

In this stage, a multiplicity of fac- 
tors must be considered. If the sound 
effects are dominant in the scene 
(bells, trains, people in action), the 
music must be subtle enough to en- 
hance, but not interfere. Large 
images on the screen will often call 
for louder music. Registers must be 
watched carefully, as an actor’s voice 
and music in the same register would 
tend to muddle together, so that for 
proper mixing, the opposite register 
to the voice should be used in the 
music. As soon as I have completed a 
full plan for my score, replete with 
exact information for instrumental- 
ization, I turn it over to a gifted 
associate for orchestral arrangement. 
Unlike other colleagues, who may 
often use a different arranger for 
each new score, I have preferred to 
stick with the same one for over 
twenty-one vears, because he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the orchestral 
effects that go to make up my own 
style. 

With the completed orchestral 
score in hand, the next sten is the 
sound studio, where IT conduct the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WELCOME 


A WARM and hearty greeting is always extended 

to our many friends, old and new. This friend- 
liness has been self evident from the time J. Fischer 
& Bro. was founded in 1864. 


Come and visit with us in our new home—a friendly 
place, to serve you better in all your music needs. 
Our new home houses all of the activities of the 
firm and allows for considerable expansion. De- 
signed for maximum convenience and utility the new 


The beautiful and spacious reception room 
and lounge in our new home in Glen Rock, New Jersey 


building is completely equipped with a comfortable 
meeting room for use by local music or civic groups, 
a number of studios, and all of the physical require- 


ments to better serve its friends and patrons. 


Joseph A. Fischer, President 

Eugene H. Fischer, Vice President 

Robert J. Fischer, Treasurer and General Manager 
Carl G. Fischer, Secretary 

Dr. Howard D. McKinney, Editor 

Michael Celli, General Sales Manager 

Louise Grant, Educational! Representative 


Less than forty-five minutes from the heart of New York City 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, New Jersey 
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Through the Years 


for 


A COLLECTION OF POPULAR STANDARDS 
arranged by 
JOHN KINYON 


use it anywhere... 


HALF-TIME SHOWS « PEP RALLIES 
PARADES POP CONCERTS 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS * ENCORES 


AVALON BABY FACE IN MY MERRY OLDSMOBILE THERE’S 
A LONG LONG TRAIL e APRIL SHOWERS e« | LOVE A PARADE 
I'M LOOKING OVER A FOUR LEAF CLOVER e HALLELUJAH! 
SMILES e CHINATOWN, MY CHINATOWN e WHEN IRISH EYES 
ARE SMILING e IN A SHANTY IN OLD SHANTY TOWN 
CALIFORNIA, HERE | COME e | LIKE MOUNTAIN MUSIC e¢ BYE 
BYE BLACKBIRD 


Condensed Score (Octavo Size) $1.00 
Parts (Quickstep Size), each .40 


Dept. | 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me complete sample score of “HITS THROUGH 
THE YEARS ON PARADE" 
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E of the chief differences be- 

tween Classicism and Romanti- 
cism lies in the fact that Classicism 
tries to separate the arts, while Ro- 
manticism aims to unite and com- 
bine them. 

It was the German dramatist and 
essayist G. E. Lessing who in his 
Laokoon advocated a strict separa- 
tion of poetry and painting, drawing 
sharp boundary lines for both areas. 
Haydn and Mozart were musicians 
and only musicians. They did not 
pretend to be more. In contrast to 
them, Beethoven liked to be called 
a “Tone-Poet.” His first biographer, 
Schindler, tells us that he was very 
fond of “poetizing.” He enjoyed 
poetic interpretations of his works. 

The typical romantic artist is a 
Universalist, with Richard Wagner 
as the best example. The romantic 
poet wants to be a musician, the 
painter wants to be a poet, and the 
musician is not satisfied with music 
as a medium per se. 

The personality of the romantic 
artist is also in sharp contrast to that 
of the classical artist. What a differ- 
ence between the uncomplicated 
personality of Haydn and that of 
Robert Schumann! While the mel- 
odic well of the classical masters flows 
freely in an uninhibited naiveté, 
the romantic artist works consciously 
and is in permanent control of his 
creative source. He looks for poetic 
or philosophic inspiration. He is a 
complex personality. 

The complexity of Robert Schu- 
mann’s personality is evident in the 


This unusual and highly personal analysis 
of the character and music of Robert Schu- 
mann is of timely interest, since this year 
marks the 100th anniversary of that com- 
poser’s tragic death. The author is interna- 
tionally famous as a musicologist, historian 
and musical biographer, and a member of 
the Music Department of Indiana University. 
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The Loves and Sorrows 
of Robert Schumann 


PAUL NETTL 


Robert Schumann 
—Sketch by R. A. Loederer 


fact that he was not only one of the 
most famous composers of his time, 
but also one of its most influential 
writers. None of the great classical 
composers was interested in world- 
politics; but Schumann’s founding 
of the revolutionary Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik in 1834 is an outgrowth of 
his democratic and _ revolutionary 
ideas, influenced by the political 
events of 1830. As a revolutionary 
he attacked the musical reaction- 
aries in his fictitious ‘““David-League,” 
fighting the “Philistines,” including 
mediocre composers and superficial 
virtuosos. 

The complexity of Schumann’s 
personality is symbolized by the per- 
sonification of the two different sides 
of his soul. The fiery “Florestan” 
represents the stormy Dyonesian and 
exuberant side of his personality— 
“Eusebius” the soft “A-flat major” 
qualities of his dreamy soul and 
“Raro” the meditative, even-tem- 
pered and scholarly side of his char- 


acter. The split of his personality 
which developed later into his dis- 
astrous state of mind—it might be 
called either Schizophrenia or De- 
mentia Praecox—was preceded by 
these ori,.nally aesthetic inclina- 
tions. Schumann’s personality is ex- 
pressed in his twofold talent as a 
musician and as a writer. 

Jean Paul, the German Romanti- 
cist, influenced him greatly, as did 
the brothers Schlegel, Justinus Ker- 
ner, Novalis, Chamisso, Tieck, 
Heine, Eichendorff, Burns, Lord 
Byron, and above all, E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann, who gave impetus to the 
Kreisleriana. In his diaries, in his 
Hottentotiana, above all in the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, we find 
expressions of Schumann's fondest 
ideas, both in poetic and _philo- 
sophical form. As a typical roman- 
tic artist, he is familiar with the 
depths of his soul, listening to the 
subtlety of his feelings, an anticipa- 
tion of modern psychoanalysis. 

It goes without saying that 
“woman's love” was an essential fac- 
tor in Schumann’s life. The Roman- 
ticist strives for something far re- 
mote, for ideals. He attributes im- 
mortal, eternal and redeeming quali- 
ties to women. In the life of no 
classical composer, including Beeth- 
oven, do women play the part that 
they do in the lives of Berlioz, 
Chopin and Liszt. We might visual- 
ize Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
without women, but certainly not 
Wagner and Schumann. Emotional 
friendships are of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Friendship is elevated to mystic 
spheres, as seen in Schumann’s rela- 
tionship with his friends, Emil 
Flechsig (1808-1878), Gisbert Rosen 
(1808-1876), and Ludwig Schunke 


(Continued on page 57) 
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NEW “CONN TIME PAYMENT” 
PLAN AVAILABLE ONLY 
FROM YOUR CONN DEALER 


Now you and your students can enjoy better 
sound, better performance—for a finer band 
or orchestra—because anyone can now afford 
a mew CONN instrument. Ask your CONN 
dealer about the new time payment plan—the 
first and only one of its kind in the band 
instrument industry! For as little as 10% 
down... up to 20 months for the balance 

. your CONN dealer will deliver a new 
CONN instrument of your choice. 


Help yourself while you help your stu- 
dents... you can recommend CONN with 
complete confidence. 
BAND INSTRUMENT DIV. 
C. G. CONN LTD., 
Dept. 922,Elkhart, Indiana. 


ay" World’s Largest Manufacturer of Band Ins 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD. 
Dept. 922, Elkhart, Indiana 


mS Send NEW 1956 CONN Catalog, free and without obligation. 
-CONN CATALOG. SEE YOUR 


EALER FOR "TIME-PAYMENT 


School 


City Zone State 
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GOOD, uniformed brass band 

(marching or in concert) is a 
joy to watch,—especially on those 
clear, crisp fall afternoons or during 
those cool, autumn nights. And they 
make you (and your good friend— 
the public) feel better. 

Football band requirements? 

Director M. sighed. ‘Football band 
requirements are mounting every 
year,” he said. “I’m about ready to 
change my profession.” 

Are you like Director M. or the 
following Director? 

“I love the challenge of the foot- 
ball marching band,” says Director 
A. “I get a great thrill out of the 
entire football band program. I want 
my efforts to be seen. I want the pub- 
lic to know that I’m modern,—in 
tune with the times; that I’m always 
there,—with something new.” 

Something new? 

Most of us will agree that many 
football bands are continuously seek- 
ing something new. We will also 
chorus: “What’s wrong with that?” 
But there is one requirement for a 
football band that is not new. That 
requirement? SNAP! 

I see someone frown, “How about 
music?” I hear another say: “How 
about alignment? uniforms? 
And flash?” 

“Don’t leave out formations!”’ an- 
other will warn. “Our home crowds 
just love formations. Why, last year 
we did Goldilocks and she walked 
right up to the Big Brown Bear 
and—” 

Yes, music, alignment, uniforms, 
flash—and formations—all have a 
place in the routine of the marching 


The writer of this lively article is a highly 
successful bandmasier and music teacher, 
whose pupils have made an env'able record 
in the winning of awards and competitions. 
Mr, Jones is completly practical in his point 
of view and writes from long experience and 
intensive study in his field of educational 
activity. He has been a frequent contributor 
to MUSIC JOURNAL and other magazines. 
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Football Bands Need Snap 


EDWIN W. JONES 


band. But what does the crowd see 
first—when your band comes on the 
field? . .. And what gives the crowd 
its first big thrill? The really No. 1 
requirement in a football marching 
band? SNAP! 

What is “snap”? Webster says that 
“snappy” is: “Quick ... Lively... 
Sudden . . . Sharp in manner.” 


Yes, we may have formations that 
are legible, formidable, agreeable 
and original—but if we don’t have 
snap in our entrances, our exits, and 


in our transitions—we will never be 
“like the big boys.” 

How do we get snap? That quality 
that makes a crowd open its eyes and 
smile expectantly? ‘That can’t be an- 
swered in a sentence or two, But we 
can say this: “If we, as band direc- 
tors, have no ‘snap’—it’s doubtful 
that our bands will possess it.” Of 
course if we have an alert drillmaster 
(not all of us have) our bands may 
perform with a degree of snap or 

(Continued on page 36) 


—Photo by Courtesy of Jan Korver 
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AMON VINAY is six feet two, 

broad - shouldered, heroically 
built. His face is dark and handsome. 
As his personal physician, I can report 
that his general health is extraordi- 
narily good. If he doesn’t watch his 
weight, it will climb to 240 pounds. 
At times he has trouble in sleeping, 
and when this happens, he wears 
himself out with fatiguing exercise 
in a YMCA gym on the West Side 
or in his own bedroom gym. There 
he has huge iron dumbbells, a row- 
ing-machine and vibrators. He is con- 
scientious about his exercise, takes 
long walks, particularly in Central 
Park, and observes a strict routine to 
keep himself in good physical con- 
dition for his arduous roles, and to 
resist the wear and tear of extensive 
travel. In Italy, France and Ger- 
many, he is an enthusiastic mountain 
climber. 

“Why, Ramon,” I asked him one 
day, “do you who have mastered so 
many roles in Italian, French, Spanish 
and English, want to turn to Wagner 
at this time? You are a Latin, and 
Latins have difficulty in understand- 
ing Wagner and temperamentally 
they are not suited to him. And the 
German language is difficult. In pro- 


Dr. Louis Carp is a surgeon in New York 
City. He has contributed extensively to medi- 
ical literature and for the past three years 
has written general magazine articles. He is 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
City Center of Music and Drama, Inc, and 
on the advisory council of the Veterans Mu- 
sic Service and the Musicians Emergency 
Fund. 
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Ramon Vinay’s Latin 


Interpretation 
of Wagner 


Louris CARP, M.D. 


nunciation, the ch’s give trouble.” 

“That’s true,” he replied. “The 
characteristics of people are reflected 
in their culture and art. Germans 
have a gray sky; for Latins it is blue. 
The German in general is moody, 
heavy and rigid in his thinking. The 
Latin, especially the Italian, is light- 
hearted, carefree and elastic in his 
thinking. He has more melody in his 
music than Wagner and sopranos 
sing coloratura in Italian operas. But 
Wagner’s music fascinated me. And 
besides, my voice is dramatic and in 
color dark. I have the physical stature 
and the ability to learn difficult mu- 
sic quickly and to remember it. And 
I wanted to extend my repertoire to 
those things that absolutely cannot 
be handled by beginners,—partic- 
ularly Wagner. 

“I speak, read and write several 
languages. I didn’t know German. 
But just like Wagner, it was a chal- 
lenge and I started to learn it. 

“T listened to the German radio, I 
have gone to German movies and 
read German newspapers and maga- 
zines. I spoke the language when I 
could, It is well known that Wag- 
ner’s German is so intricate and has 
so many self-coined words, that it 
has to be explained to the Germans 
themselves. I even went to Erica von 
Wagner, who is the wife of Met con- 
ductor Fritz Stiedry, She was a fine 
German dramatic actress, She read 
to me Tristan as poetry so I could 
become more acquainted with the 
language.” 

Wagner became Vinay’s passion. 


Every spare moment, he had _ his 
scores before him, especially during 
long airplane flights, transcontinental 
and iransoceanic. He spared no ex- 
pense in engaging coaches who were 
experts in Wagner, including Her- 
man Weigert, now deceased, the hus- 
band of Wagnerian soprano Astrid 
Varnay. 

“The more I studied Wagner,” 
says Vinay, “the more I was con- 
vinced of his greatness as a cultured 
and philosophical composer, I like to 
make a comparison between the 
Italian writer Manzoni and me. It is 
said he was anti-religion. He went 
into a church in Paris and now there 
is a stone there. On it is written ‘He 
entered incredulous and left a_be- 
liever.’ When I started to learn Tris- 
tan, I was not a believer in Wagner. 
Then I discovered that Wagner was 
a whole world in himself. You find 
out that he was the most cultivated 
opera composer; he spoke Latin and 
Greek and he was concerned with 
the philosophical movement of his 
time. Most of that is expressed in 
his music.” 

Since Vinay’s Wagnerian debut 
with Flagstad, he has also sung 
Parsifal, Lohengrin, Tannhduser, 
Siegmund in Die Walkiire, and Sieg- 
fried in Gétterdémmerung. Early in 
his Wagnerian career, he was reach- 
ing for perfection in interpretation 
and physical portrayal. He worked 
out his own ideas of Tristan’s cos- 
tumes. A theatrical costume designer 
in Germany sketched on paper ex- 
actly what Vinay wanted, In Vienna, 
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at his direction, a metal-smith ham- 
mered out on a breastplate a copy of 
an ancient lion on a shield. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra as well as at the 
Met, engaged Vinay when he opened 
the 1954 and 1955 season at Carnegie 
Hall with the first act of Die Walkiire 
and the last act of Gétterdémmerung 
in concert versions. In the summer of 
1955, at Bayreuth, the exacting Ger- 
man conductor Hans Knapperts- 
busch exclaimed during a general re- 
hearsal of Parsifal, “Bravo, Vinay! 
Grossartig!” After the first act of a 
subsequent performance, he sought 
out Vinay backstage, embraced him, 
and said, “You are the greatest Par- 
sifal Bayreuth has ever had, and the 
greatest for whom I have conducted.” 

Although it seems incongruous that 
Chilean Vinay should have come to 
play so important a part in the great 
Wagner Festival—always a thorough- 
ly German occasion—Wagner him- 
self, with his genius for composing 
immortal music, thought that the in- 
tellectual and emotional task in the 
vivid interpretation of his works 
would be easy for others, In 1857, 
the Emperor of Brazil requested him 
to compose an opera for an Italian 
troupe in Rio de Janeiro. Actually, 
the composition of Tristan. and 
Isolde was initiated for this purpose! 
It was never performed by those 
Italians. Instead, it was first pro- 
duced in Munich on June 10, 1865, 
after it had been shelved in Vienna 
despite fifty-seven rehearsals. 

Non-German tenors, particularly 
Latins, have shied away from Wag- 
ner,—the peak of German national- 
ism in music. Italian greats, such as 
Caruso and Gigli, never tried it. Mar- 
tinelli, after three years of laborious 
preparation, sang Tristan in German 
just once in the Chicago Civic Opera 
House, November 23, 1939, never 
again. Once I talked with him about 
his ideas with reference to Latins and 
Wagner in German. Martinelli ran 
his fingers through his long, straggly 
gray hair, looked at me with piercing 
blue eyes set beneath bushy gray eye- 
brows on a pink, handsome, smooth 
face, and said, “Italian tenors have 
such large repertoires, for instance in 
Verdi, Puccini, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti and Ponchielli, they don’t 
need Wagner in German and they 
don’t want to apply themselves to 
learn it. German singers emphasize 
the consonants too much.” (He ex- 
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plosively caricatured the German 
consonants with short, loud, snappy 
ch’s.) 

“You mean the sounds are gut- 
tural?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said with a broad smile. 
“Of course, Wagner is popular for 
many in Italy, but only in Italian. In 
Italy, singers are trained in good 
legato, bel canto and recitative. They 
pay more attention to the vowels.” 

It’s possible that Vinay has had the 
advantage of “one world” and the 
increasing tendency to cosmopolitan- 
ism. In these days of increased educa- 
tional facilities, swift transportation 
(Vinay has travelled 200,000 air 
miles), international exchange pro- 
grams and new communications 
media, Vinay is certainly not the only 
great performer who has crossed cul- 
tural boundaries. Canadian-born and 
now American baritone George Lon- 
don made his initial reputation in 
Germany and Austria, singing Wag- 
ner and other German roles. Danish- 
born Victor Borge was a serious con- 
cert pianist before becoming an out- 
standing American comic. It is no 
surprise to find 25-year-old Eartha 
Kitt, a Negro from a poor southerr 
family, making a big hit as a French 
chanteuse in Paris when she was in 
her late teens. She has sung in Turk- 
ish in Istanbul cafes; and she could 
do justice to singing in Hebrew in 
Israel. When she was received by 
Albert Einstein for an interview 
which she sought, he couldn’t quite 
understand her Engiish. She did 
much better in German. 


Wagner’s Individuality 


Quoting Ramon Vinay once more: 
“The main difference between Wag- 
ner and any other composer is that 
in Wagner the words and coloring 
and expression in your singing are 
so important, maybe more than the 
sound of the voice. Consequently, 
Wagner will always appeal to the 
singer who wants to express. Wagner 
is difficult to understand, even for 
Germans. And most Wagner operas 
I have learned—and I’m still learning 
—have situations, which, if translated 
into Italian or English, would be 
obscene or incestuous, or tremen- 
dously religious and at the same time 
atheistic. And since he wrote in Vic- 
torian times, and to make the situa- 
tions credible, he generally had to 
picture both sides of an argument. 
That brings sometimes those long 


Vinay as Parsifal 


explanations that seem _ tiresome. 
Wagner expressed himself 
through all his operas. 

“How could Wagner have the time 
to write all his scores? Nobody 
wanted fo hear them, because from 
the beginning he was a pioneer in 
new musical expressions. He didn’t 
care what they thought of his work. 
He fought the audiences and critics. 
Every other opera composer of his 
time had jealousy as a motive. But 
Wagner brings out all the unan- 
swered questions of philosophy. 

“What is expressed in Wagner's 
operas gives the singer more satisfac- 
tion, perhaps, than the audience. 
Either you love Wagner or you hate 
him. The manner in which he is 
sung can be sublime to those who 
like him and absurd to others be- 
cause of the heroics involved. That’s 
the reason so many Americans like 
to take off German Wagnerian 
singers.” 

Vinay explains how Wagner pur- 
posely put the brass several steps be- 
low the string section in order to 
achieve the proper blend in the or- 
chestra, and how it was submerged 
beneath the level of the stage so that 
the audience couldn’t see the or- 
chestra or the conductor. Wagner 
didn’t want any distraction from the 
performance; the sound of the or- 
chestra was to “complement the voice 
on the stage” as Vinay expresses it. 
“And do you know, at that time the 
performers and orchestras were not 


(Continued on page 46) 
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NEW RELEASES FOR FALL, 1956 


The Intermediate Book 


GUIDE THE BAND 


CLARENCE SAWHILL & FRANK ERICKSON 


The second book of the band method is set up, primarily, as a series of progressive concert 
and program numbers. Also included are technical studies and harmonized exercises. 


Request Sample Trumpet or Clarinet Book 


Instrumentation for Book | (Beginner) & Book Il (Intermediate) 


Flute Baritone (B.C.) 
Oboe Tuba 

Bb Clarinet Bass Clarinet 
Alto Saxophone Trumpet 
Tenor Saxophone Trombone 
Baritone Saxophone Drums 
Bassoon Eb Horn 
Baritone (T.C.) F Horn 


Conductor’s Manual 


All Parts — 85c 
Manual — $4.00 


NEW ORCHESTRA COLLECTIONS 


ORCHESTRA-TIME 


By C. PAUL HERFURTH 
A collection of 12 very playable compositions, including I'll Take Romance, 
Play To Me Gypsy, Greensleeves, and nine other Herfurth originals and arrangements. 
Parts, each: 85c¢ Conductor: $1.50 


Piano Conductor 
Advanced Violin 
Violin A 

Violin B 

2nd Violin 
Viola 

Cello (Bassoon) 


Bass 

Flute 

Oboe 

Ist Bb Clarinet 

2nd Bb Clarinet 
Alto Saxophone 

Tenor Saxophone 


By PHILIP GORDON 


THE YOUNG ORCHESTRA 


F Horns 

Ed Horns 

Ist Bb Trumpet 
2nd Bb Trumpet 
Trombone (Baritone) 
Tuba 

Drums 


A real beginner orchestra folio, with 12 very easy arrangements, including The Surprise 
Symphony of Haydn, a Sonata by Mozart, Buffalo Gals, and two 16th-Century dances. 
Parts, each: 85c Piano: 85c 


Violin A 
Violin B 

Viola 

Cello (Bassoon) 
Bass 

Flute 


Full Score: $2.00 


Oboe 
Ist Bb Clarinet 

2nd Bb Clarinet 
Alto Saxophone 
Tenor Saxophone 
1st Bb Trumpet 
2nd Bb Trumpet 


Eb Horns 

F Horns 

Trombone (Baritone) 
Tuba 

Timpani 

Percussion 


Piano Conductor Score 


BOURNE 5 Inc., 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Turning 


AKE forty GI’s and—well, no, 

not forty G/’s, Take thirty-four 
GI’s, two assorted males not GI, two 
boys fresh out of high school and two 
women, Bring them to class at 6:30, 
half of them without supper, one 
third of them having driven with one 
eye out for cops and the other on the 
speedometer trying to cover anywhere 
up to forty miles after leaving the 
job at 6:00—this is P.M., not A.M. 
Crowd them into a room intended 
for not more than twenty or twenty- 
five. Keep them four hours. Stir well 
with one music teacher hired to in- 
culcate appreciation of forms of mu- 
sic other than hillbilly, and what have 
you? Whatever you have, I had it. 

In the files, left over from some 
previous administration, were pro- 
gram notes 4 la symphony for Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition and The Pines 
of Rome. They did not seem to fit 
the situation. They are still in the 
files. 

I have enjoyed taking classes of 
students with slight knowledge of 
music and a fear of the subject and 
turning them into music enthusiasts, 
but this class was different. Oh, they 


Mary Hoffman is a teacher at Piedmont 
College, Demorest, Georgia, with a_back- 
ground of experience ranging from a one- 
room rural school in Montana to special 
work with adults, including service men. 
She has written a newspaper music column 
for twenty years and also contributed to 


various magazines. Her frank story 1s 


founded on fact. 
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Music Depreciation 


accepted me. There was nothing else 
they could do, as the college requires 
one course credit in Music Apprecia- 
tion before graduation,—or Art Ap- 
preciation, which is rumored to be 
every bit as bad, But they gazed at 
me with a jaundiced eye, whatever 
that may be. Having been “stormed 
at with shot and shell,” they feared 
no woman, They looked me squarely 
in the eye with a “So you think you 
can make me appreciate your kind of 
music? Just try it!”” expression. 

As I recall, the first session in- 
cluded such music as an orchestral 
setting of the Arkansas Traveler; a 
little Irving Berlin; a delightful two- 
piano arrangement of Yankee Doodle 
—I think it is delightful—and Turkey 
in the Straw. Finally one young 
gentleman said in a bored voice, “Is 
that the only kind of music we are 
going to hear?” The class laughed 
and I inferred that they were not 
deploring the absence of Palestrina 
and Purcell from the musical diet. 
Dumb me! I should have known by 
this time that music lovers reared on 
Grand Old Opry find such “classi- 
cal” composers as Berlin and Gersh- 
win beyond the pale of compre- 
hension. 

The second week I gave them a 
vocal rendition of a Stephen Foster 
number, done by a concert artist. We 
had discussed different kinds of 
voices, like soprano and tenor, so 
when the music stopped I asked what 
kind of voice she had. The GI who 
answered stood well over six feet 
and weighed at least two hundred 
pounds. “I think it is horrible,” he 
drawled, and again the class laughed. 

Several weeks later Menotti was 
mentioned in the text, so I played 
his little comedy The Telephone, 


Into Appreciation 


MARY HOFFMAN 


which previous non-opera-fan stu- 
dents had heard with delight, 
coupled with surprise that anyone 
ever wrote opera in English. One of 
my GI's expressed his delight by go- 
ing to sleep very obviously. Three 
more in the back row had a wonder- 
ful time, but Menotti did not furnish 
the entertainment. A few who 
laughed at the amusing episodes 
looked immediately embarrassed. 
Operas are not meant to be enjoyed! 

The feeling at the pit of my 
stomach as I went home that night 
was not occasioned by what I ate for 
supper. I realized that with this class 
The Telephone was a mistake at this 
stage, but everything else I had done 
seemed a mistake, too, for all the 
results I could see, To be sure, there 
were a few who were interested, but 
only a few, and against the wall of 
determination not to like any kind 
of music that would be accepted in 
a text on the subject, what could be 
done? 

We had begun with popular music 
in America. Then I had played Latin 
American music: tangos, rumbas, 
sambas. I had told amusing side- 
lights on the composers. We had 
talked about what one hears in music 
and I had called to their attention 
definite things for which to listen. 
We had studied orchestral instru- 
ments and were learning to recognize 
them when we heard them. What 
did one do next? 

Well, before the next class two 
of the three fellows in the back row 
came to me to apologize for their 
actions. The third never did, but a 
few weeks later he offered some Jap- 
anese records to play for the class. 

Then came the evening we dis- 
missed long enough to hear a Lyceum 
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program, — light music artistically 
played by a piano duo. Back in the 
class-room they expressed the ap- 
preciation which had showed on 
their faces during the concert. What 
had I thought of it? To this question 
I replied that my personal preference 
had been the team we had had the 
year before, but as that music had 
been much heavier I was sure this 
program would have pleased the 
class more. One student said, “If this 
was almost over our heads (Latin- 
American rhythms and hit tunes 
from shows such as Oklahoma) what 
would that have been?” A second, 
perhaps thirty years old, said, “This 
was my first concert,” and a third, “I 
enjoyed it so much I would go to a 
similar one of my own accord.” 

A couple of weeks later I suddenly 
realized that a change had come over 
the class. The cynical attitude was 
evaporating. The class was beginning 
to treat Teacher like a human being. 
They asked questions, not to draw 
a laugh or to show their antagonism, 
but because they wanted to know. 
They even stood around and talked 
to Teacher during the “break,” when 
normally they would dash out for a 
cup of coffee or a smoke. 

Near the close of the term the stu- 
dent who had been bored with Tur- 
key in the Straw came up during the 
“break” to tell me about a symphouy 
orchestra in a city 75 miles away. 
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“Couldn’t we bring them here for 
a Lyceum program?” he asked. 
Couldn’t we? Yes, that was what he 
had said. Another told me with pride 
(this was a few weeks before Christ- 
mas) that he had bought a recording 
of the Messiah. “I didn’t even know 
it existed before I took this course,” 
he said. 

By this time I was about as con- 
fused as I had been in the first few 
weeks of the course. I had done 
everything I knew to bring about the 
change, yet when it came I could 
scarcely believe it. As a not-to-be- 
graded question on the final exam I 
asked what of value they had re- 
ceived from the course. The replies 
helped me piece together an ex- 
planation. 

In the first place, I realized more 
forcibly than ever before how foreign 
serious music is to people who have 
grown up in homes that listen to 
nothing but hillbilly and jazz, who 
have attended schools where no mu- 
sic is taught, and who have been 
conditioned to regard serious music 
as something no he-man could ever 
approve. Some were half ashamed 
even to admit they were taking such 
a “sissy” course. Others resented the 
college requirement that the course 
must be taken before graduation. A 
class with such an attitude could not 
be taught in the usual college 
manner. 


Antagonism had to be broken 
down first. Patience, enthusiasm ana 
a sense of humor did more to achieve 
this than any amount of preaching. 
Why try to annoy Teacher with com- 
ments if she refuses to be annoyed? 

One of the rules of teaching is to 
take the student where he is and 
go on from there. We did not listen 
to any of Beethoven’s symphonies. 
They were not ready for them. But 
one of the most anti-serious-music 
students has since begun his collec- 
tion of classical recordings with a 
Beethoven symphony. They don’t 
know yet how many symphonies 
Haydn wrote, but they chuckled at 
the boy Haydn cutting off another 
student’s pigtail and they were 
amused at the wife who used his 
manuscripts for curl papers. As one 
student said, ‘““He was quite a guy.” 

(Continued on page 60) 


YOUNG ARTIST AUDITIONS 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs announce that their 22nd Bi- 
ennial Young Artist Auditions and 
their 15th Biennial Student Audi- 
tions will be conducted on a state, 
district and national level, from 
March to May, 1957. Winners in 
each classification—male and female 
voice, piano, violin and chamber 
music—will be entitled to a $1,000 
award or a debut, either in New 
York’s Town Hall or its equivalent 
elsewhere. Supplementary prizes are 
also given. Information is availabie 
through the Federation’s headquar- 


ters, 445 W. 23rd Street, New York. 


BOOKLET FOR BEGINNERS 


There is a wealth of interesting 
reading in a new booklet, Music Is 
Fun, by Walter E. Cochrane, Coordi- 
nator of Instrumental Music for the 
Alexandria, Virginia, City Schools. 
Designed and written for the pre- 
beginner and his parents, the bene- 
fits of music are presented clearly 
and informatively by Mr, Cochrane. 

Included in its contents are “Ques- 
tions and Answers,” “A Note to 
Parents” and a carefully planned 
“Beginner's Instrument Selection 
Chart.” 

Copies are available free of charge 
from the Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc., 


Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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Made by 
Martin Freres 


LAMONT 


With drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys, 
LaMontes are made to take hard use in the hands of the 
beginner, Thousands of LaMontes are bought every year 
— proof of supervisors’ and directors’ approval. 


Grenatex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $115.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $120.00 


COUDE 


For the student with the talent for advanced woodwind 
studies, Coudet contributes an extra margin of instru- 
mental support. Newly designed mechanism, precise in- 
tonation, fine tone—with the serviceability assured by 
drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit—$155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet 


Made by 
Martin Freres 


In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 


WHEN STUDENTS ASK... 
RECOMMEND THE BEST! 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 
BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. —5 Union Square, New York 3, N. ¥. 


JEAN MARTIN 


Its natural color Grenadilla Wood makes Jean Martin a 
different clarinet...an instrument anyone can play with 
pride. Has the tone, action and intonation that students 
need...with drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys 
for trouble-free service all year long. 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Cutfit — $135.00 
DeLuxe Mode] 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit—$145.00 


MARTIN FREREG 


Many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet is repaid many 
times over when the pupil progresses more rapidly. 
Martin Freres gives the beginner the greatest chance to 
succeed — at surprisingly small additional expense. 
17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfits—DeLuxe $199.50; Philharmonic $300.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet. Bass Clarinet, Oboes 


See yqur Martin Freres dealer, 

or write for new 16-page booklet 
of Martin Freres Woodwinds. 

No obligation, of course. 
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Music: 


An Emotional Expression 


RICHARD K. LINDROTH 


S A youngster, before I began to 

study music, I enjoyed music. 
When I was happy, there was always 
a happy tune I could whistle. And 
when [I wasn’t especially happy, 
humming always seemed to help. 
This required no effort on my part. 
It came naturally. 

Then I began to study music. And 
life became full of quarter-notes, 
dotted eighths, rests, crescendos, 
ritardandos and all the precious rig- 
amarole of our trade. 

I was warned against pouring into 
the piano the songs that were al- 
ready inside myself. That was a sin 
called “playing by ear,”’ and it was 
frowned upon by teacher. So I never 
did teach myself how to play by ear 
very well, although I know I am able 
to pick out a melody and harmonize 
it to my own satisfaction. 


It seems to me that music is the 
expression of thoughts and emotions 
through patterns of sound. You can 
refine that definition with eighteen 
qualifying adjectives and phrases if 
you want to, but do you get the 
point? Music must express to truly 
be music. 

As an example: for an honest ren- 
dition, Old Hundredth must be my 
hymn. I must feel all the power of 
God to keep the planets in their 
courses; to make a cow what it is 
from grass, air and water; to give me 
control over the delicate mechanism 
of my thumb; to cause mountain 
ranges to rise and fall. Then I can 
sing or play “Praise God from 
Whom all blessings flow,” and I’m 
not singing what’s in the book: I’m 
singing what’s in my heart. It’s not 
a “piece” with a time and key signa- 


ture, and quarter-notes, and the 
word ‘“‘Maestoso” above the first note. 

Sure, we have all the conventional 
signs, and know what they mean, in 
order for one musician to communi- 
cate the idea of a composition to 
another. But that isn’t the music! 

The making of true music—music 
that stimulates a response—requires 
emotional involvement. 

That’s why I think it’s kind of 
silly to give a person—child or adult 
—a heavy dose of music he can’t feel. 
Why give a ten year old, who can 
just barely sing Davy Crockett in 
tune, a book full of Bach Inventions? 
He is completely incapable, at that 
point, to get emotionally involved 
with Bach Inventions, even if he 
can play the notes. 

It’s just not possible to express 

(Continued on page 44) 


As They Were 


Front row, left to right: Mischa Elman, Daniel Frohman, Sophie 
Braslau, C. M. Tremaine, Mabel Wayne, S. L. (“Roxy”) Rothafel 
and George Gershwin. Among those in the rear are Carolyn Beebe, 
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A Musical Group of the Late Twenties 


Gustave Becker, Montague Glass, Alois Havrila, Kenneth Clark, 
Sigmund Spaeth, John Tasker Howard, Marion Bauer, Harriet 
Pickernell and Walter Golde. 
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The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


announces the appointment of 


FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH 


. . . Nationally known 
music educator, as 
Music Education Consultant 


One of America’s leading music edu- 
cators’ Mrs. Frisch was a former chair- 
man of the National Committee on 
Piano Instruction for the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, has served 
as supervisor of piano class instruction 
in the public schools of New Rochelle, 
New York, for over 20 years, and has 
been a member of the faculties of the 
University of Montana, the University 
of Southern California and the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 


As Music Education Consultant for 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Mrs. 
Frisch will conduct music workshop 
courses and bring the latest information 
of piano teaching techniques to Wurlit- 
zer dealers throughout the country. 
She will also appear before numerous 
teacher groups to demonstrate Wurlit- 
zer’s latest instruments and electronic 
developments designed for music edu- 
cation. 


In creating this new position, Wur- 
litzer becomes the first piano manufac- 
‘turer to extend this service to music 
educators. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
De Kalb, Illinois Dept. MJ-1056 


Please send me a schedule of Mrs. Frisch’s piano 
teacher work shop to be held throughout the 
United States. 
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AMP 
Selected Instrumental Compositions 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
PRELUDE AND FucuE 1n C MaJor, for String Quartet (+186) 
PRELUDE AND FucuE 1n F Major, for String Quartet (#187) 
PRELUDE AND FucuE IN E Minor, for String Trio (#188)... 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 


Concerto No. 2 for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 43: Reduction for 


Orchestra Parts Available on Rental 


LILLIAN FUCHS 
Sonata Pastorae, for Unaccompanied Viola ................ 


HERBERT HAUFRECHT 


Erupes 1N BuuEs, for Piano—No. 1—Toccata; No, 2—Quasi Ostinato; 
No. 3—Dialogue; No. 4—Nocturne; No. 5—Capriccio ch: 


BERNHARD HEIDEN 


Sonata No, 2, for Piano (1952) .......... 
QuinTET, for Horn and String Quartet (1952). ....... Miniature Score: 
Set of Parts: 


DAVID KRAEHENBUEHL 


VARIATIONS FOR Two, Winds or inlined or sMisbaainie in any 


Parts, Each: 


MISHEL PIASTRO 


VITAMINS FOR THE VIOLINIST—Timed Studies in the Essentials of 


FRIEDRICH SEITZ 


Stupent Concerto No. 3, Opus 12, for Viola in the First to Third 
Positions with Piano Accompaniment 

Stupent Concerto No. 2, Opus 13, for Viola in the First Position 
with Piano Accompaniment 


ERNST TOCH 


Srrinc Trio, Opus 63 Miniature Score: 
Set of Parts: 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER 
ConcerRTINO, Opus 25, for Clarinet and Piano 


AMP invites you to select the right music with con- 
fidence—the sort of certain confidence you can have in 
AMP and in the diversified AMP repertoire. Contained in 
the individual and classified catalogues of Associated are 
musical works of every type suitable for any requirement. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NE of the things that mystifies 
me is the fascination the harp 
holds for the majority of people. I 
am constantly baffled by the remark 
made by even the most musically un- 
educated, “I’ve always loved the 
harp!” This comes from old and 
young, and nine times out of ten 
their knowledge of the instrument 
is based merely on a view of it from 
the mezzanine at Radio City, or per- 
haps a fleeting glimpse of it as the 
TV camera roams around during the 
Voice of Firestone. The sound, they 
say, is so lovely,—and yet what they 
have mostly heard is a_ glissando 
“bridge” on the radio, or perhaps a 
swing cadenza. Their knowledge of 
it as a soJo instrument is small, sim- 
ply because there are comparatively 
few solo harpists and the literature 
cannot compare in size with that of 
the piano or violin. Moreover, in an 
orchestra, the untrained ear cannot 
always single out the sound of a 
harp. 

When these admirers are first ex- 
posed to a harp in an ordinary room, 
they often approach it with awe, 
like someone confronted with an 
original masterpiece, after years of 
looking at reproductions, and I have 
even seen tears in the eyes of a 
little girl of ten when she first saw a 
harp in my home. The magic must 


Marietta Bitter is well known as a vir- 
tuoso and teacher of the harp, with a spe- 
cial gift for interesting children in the study 
of the instrument, In private life she is 
married to the distinguished actor, Walter 
Abel. Her father was Karl Bitter, famous as 
a sculptor, and one of her brothers is John 
Bitter, conductor of the Miami Symphony 
Orchestra and head of the Music Depart- 
ment at Miami University, Florida. 
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MARIETTA BITTER 


The Appeal of the Harp 
To Young and Old 


be there,—Orpheus knew about it 
when he lured Eurydice out of the 
underworld with his lyre; Egyptian 
kings and queens made it their 
court instrument and the Celtic bards 
emphasized their legends with it. 

To keep this magic alive is one of 
the greatest problems confronting a 
teacher, for the simple reason that 
the harp is one of the most difficult 
instruments to play, especially for 
young children. 


First Experience 


There is the first big moment 
when a little girl says, ‘““May I touch 
it?” and plays a soft note with a 
gingerly finger, Inevitably a smile of 
pleasure comes to her face,—yes, 
that’s the sound she had dreamed 
about, but would I play one of those 
“runs” you hear on the radio? I play 
a glissando, and there is a real gasp 
of delight. “How manv strings are 
there?” “Why are they colored?” 
“What are the pedals for?” “How 
soon can I play a piece?” How soon 
indeed! I would like to say, “‘not for 
six months,” but the child as well 
as the parent of today wants “quick 
results,” as they say in the ads, and 
here the problem begins. (Boys can 
play just as well as girls, but they 
are likely to be even more impa- 
tient.) 

When Music Journal asked me to 
write about teaching young children 
the harp, I began to make an out- 
line of the various steps to be 
taken,—the methods to be used, both 
technical and psychological, and I 
found myself simply with a long list 
of obstacles and difficulties. Why 


don’t I just explain these, and there- 
by eliminate any illusions future 
harp students may still fondly cher- 
ish, namely, that it is a lovely golden 
instrument from which one can ex- 
tract celestial sounds in no time at 
all? 

First of all, a student must have 
one of these lovely things in the 
home so that he or she can practice. 
Buying a harp is comparable to buy- 
ing a car, and in most cases it is 
advisable to rent one, until such 
time as the parents and the teacher 
both feel that the child shows 
enough talent and interest to war- 
rant such an investment. (Inciden- 
tally, I do not think it necessary to 
substitute any smaller instrument 
temporarily for the full-sized harp.) 

Now let us say the child has a 
harp, begged, borrowed or rented,— 
a bewildering affair with 47 strings 
and seven pedals, and undoubtedly 
out of tune. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than playing on an un- 
tuned instrument, and so the first 
few lessons must deal largely with 
the art of tuning (and it is an art!). 
One needs a good ear, a certain 
amount of physical strength to turn 
the pegs on the lower strings, and, 
if possible, a piano to check on the 
pitch. But many families have no 
piano, and so the child must learn 
to tune to a pitch pipe, and then 
from the fundamental notes, in rela- 
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tive fifths and octaves. 

Then comes the sad moment 
when the first string breaks. How 
often have I had 2 woebegone tele- 
phone call saying: “What shall I do? 
A string just broke and I wasn’t even 
near the harp, really I wasn’t.” Chil- 
dren have an almost universal sense 
of guilt about a string’s breaking, 
until they learn that this is quite 
possible, although the new nylon 
strings have greatly reduced this haz- 
ard. But the child must learn to 
make the knot, thread the string cor- 
rectly and boldly bring it up to 
pitch. 

Now,—how to put your finger on 
the strings? The standard harp posi- 
tion is a most unnatural one for the 
hand, and it may take weeks before 
a pupil can sit down and play four 
notes in succession without having 
to think, “Is my thumb up, my 
elbow horizontal, do my _ fingers 
bounce into the palm?’, etc. And 
the fingernails! They must be short, 
short, short! And many a young 
teen-ager has looked sorrowfully at 
my ruthless file or scissors, as she 
thinks of her first big party next Sat- 
urday night. 

There is no substitute for daily 
routined practice, as with any instru- 
ment; but with a harpist it is most 
important because it is the only way 
to develop the protective callouses 
which are so necessary. Again I often 
hear a plaintive voice saying, “I 
worked so hard this week I’ve got 
blisters on my fingers and I don’t 


see how I can play.” It’s the work 
“this week” that did it, and there is 
no cure but to keep on working, 
softly. How hard it is to practice 
softly! 

But these tales of woe are some- 
how outweighed or eliminated when 
a child learns to make a sound that 
is intentionally right. The fact re- 
mains that the harp has its magic, 
and when I see a child playing a 
piece, no matter how simple, and 
creating those sounds with love and 
musical feeling, then I almost know 
what it is. It must go back to Or- 
pheus himself or perhaps to the 
angels in heaven. >>> 


COMMUNITY OPERA GROUP EARNS CITATION 


For volunteer community service, 
Community Opera, Inc., of New 
York, has received a Citation, which 
makes them eligible for the Lane 
Bryant 1956 Award of $1000, to be 
granted in November. 

Created in 1953 by a group of 
musicians who banded together and 
incorporated as a non-profit, educa- 
tional and philanthropic organiza- 
tion, Community Opera, Inc. has 
achieved in its three years of exist- 
ence an impressive record of 125 
performances oi 20 operas, 22 opera 
lecture-concerts and 22 broadcasts of 
less known compositions over Sta- 
tion WNYC in New York. Their 
aims have been to develop American 
opera performers, conductors, com- 
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posers and directors; to stimulate 
greater public appreciation of music 
by bringing operas to communities 
in which operas have not been 
heard; and to provide musical per- 
formances for teen-agers, in the belief 
that fine music is a strong weapon 
against juvenile delinquency. 
Possessing the usual repertoire of 
operas, Community Opera, Inc. has 
also presented infrequently heard 
works, such as Bach’s Coffee Cantata, 
Puccini’s Sister Angelica and Pergo- 
lesi’s La Serva Padrona; and they 
have produced many contemporary 
operas, including Amahl and_ the 
Night Visitors and The Old Maid 
and the Thief, by Menotti, and 
Beauty and the Beast, by Giannini. 


BASEBALL HAS ITS 
MUSICAL ANGLES 


(Continued from page 12) 


most as good a saxophone player as 
he was behind the plate. 

In the days when vaudeville flour- 
ished, many big league stars would 
sign for stage appearances during the 
winter months, Mike Donlin of the 
Giants’ outfield was one; Rube Mar- 
quard, Giant pitcher, was another. 
(Rube became the husband of one 
of vaudeville’s big leaguers, Blossom 
Seeley.) Most of these erstwhile en- 
tertainers confined themselves to 
anecdotal monologues; a few essayed 
singing and a handful offered a 
dance routine. It remains for the 
historians to decide the extent to 
which the three-a-day’s demise was 
hastened by these adventures. 

The affinity of baseball and music 
is present even in the field of owner- 
ship. Bing Crosby is a part owner 
of the Pirates and the baseball in- 
terests of the noted operatic star 
Helen Traubel have been widely 
publicized. Junior Gilliam, the ver- 
satile Dodger, is so entranced by 
both of these artists that when his 
team hits the road he takes along 
his record-player and a supply of 
disks that include both Traubel and 
Crosby recordings. 

There are many, many more in- 
stances of the importance of music 
to baseball and its people. And 
while the essence of the game for the 
hardened fan may be the day-by-day 
struggle toward a pennant, for the 
novice like the lady writer, baseball’s 
charm might be captured in a para- 
phrase of Ira Gershwin: 

“We got rhythm. . . . Who could 
ask for anything more?” >>> 


The five-week European opera 
tour, sponsored by Swissair, 10 W. 
49th Street, New York City, leaves 
New York on November 11, 1956. 
The itinerary will include Vienna, 
Munich, Berlin, Hamburg, London, 
Paris, Milan and Rome, with trips 
to Prague and Moscow’s famous 
Bolshoi Theatre accessible for the 
first time. Swiss musician Leo Nadel- 
mann, acting as cultural guide, will 
present short musical “refresher 
courses” prior to each musical event. 
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Most of us know from expe 


than the company that ma 
When you purchase » Boo: 


a double heritage that con 


Boosey & Hawkes’ heritage 
production together with C 


in distribution through 


Forged: nickel silver keys. Bb Boehm, A-440, 
“Product of Boosey and Hawkes 


EDGWARE GRENADILLA WOOD CLARINET $129.50 


AWKES 


pnce that a product is no better 


@ it. The clarinet is no exception. 


& Hawkes clarinet, there’s 
your good judgment. It’s 
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MENC STRING AUTHORITIES EMPHASIZED THE NEED FOR GR 
ALSO FOR EASIER-PLAYING MODELS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Basses and cellos too big for small 
hands to play? Not anymore! Now you 
can start ’em young with Kay Junior-size 
instruments, especially and 
aligned to the unique physical require- 
ments of various age groups from tots to 
teen-agers. Although smaller and easier 


playing, the Grade School and Jun 
High School Models maintain the sa 
high quality and fidelity of tone a 
performance as famous Kay adult-s 
instruments. The High School Mod 
while being adult in size, are “‘stud 
aligned” and noticeably easier to pl 
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60 Cello 


H-10 Bass HIGH SCHOOL MODEL 
GRADE SCHOOL MODEL (15-year-olds and over) | 
(8 to 13-year-olds) 


M-1 Bass 
HIGH SCHOOL MODEL 
(13-year-olds and over) 
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SCHOOL BASSES AND CELLOS. 
HESTRAS. KAY SUPPLIED BOTH. 


Get all the facts from your local 
music dealer! He’ll tell you how School 
Kays have been successful in schools 
coast te coast and he’ll be happy to 
talk over your problems. Ask him to 
arrange for your students to try these 
remarkable instruments. 


young! 


60 % Cello 
JUNIOR HIGH MODEL 
(12 to 15-year-olds) 
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60 Cello 
GRADE SCHOOL MODEL 
(8 to 12-year-olds) 


NAME 


CITY, STATE 


special 
school model 


BASS VIOLS 
AND CELLOS 


Designed and produced to conform to 
rigid specifications of MENC string au- 
thorities, Grade and Junior High School 
Models have the same range, tuning, tone 
characteristics and fingering as regulation 
size instruments. Fully arched spruce top, 
fully arched maple back and sides. Guar- 
anteed impact-resistant and crackproof 
laminated construction assures many 
years of trouble-free usage. Full partic- 
ulars in catalog. 


‘mail coupon. today 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1640 Walnut Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send FREE bass and cello catalog to: 
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FOOTBALL BANDS NEED SNAP 
(Continued from page 21) 


precision. 

“Yes,” many veteran directors of 
football bands will say, “if a director 
wants his band to march in a snappy 
manner, his personality should be 
lively,—and sharp! And even if a 
director has a drillmaster, the drill- 
master will do better work if the 
director transfers his love for quick, 
sudden execution of physical move- 
ment to him.” 

Some of us are leisurely in our 
habits. We say: “What’s the use? I’m 
not going to strain.” Others say: 
“Football bands require a lot of 
energy on the director’s part (as well 
as on the bandmembers’ part). I’m 
going to relax and conserve my 
energy off the field. But when I’m 
drilling my band on the field I’m 
going to be hotter than a two-bit 
firecracker.” 


Bands on Television 


Check back on the TV football 
shows you saw last fall. Didn’t you 
get a sudden thrill when you saw 
some of those bands come “‘out of the 
chutes?” Those particular bands that 
raised your pulse,—they didn’t just 
“happen.” Back of every football 
band that quickens the crowd’s in- 
terest is one person,—the director! 

There was—a few summers ago—an 
instructor, Let’s call him Director C. 
... Director C, looked a bit wistfully 
around the room where our class in 
Band Pageantry was meeting. “Come 
on, fellows, let’s have some drive and 
interest--when you give your reports 
on football band fundamentals. Let’s 
be alive, let’s give—” 

Yes, we need to give—if we want 
our football bands to give. 

“You are lucky,” said one Uni- 
versity director, “especially during 
football season, if you once worked 
with or under a bandmaster who be- 
lieved in things military—and who 
had some fire in his veins.” 

We need (along with our warm 
interest in things military) the ability 
to organize. In other words, we need 
to plan a campaign of improvement. 
“Desire to excel,” said one member 
of the A.B.A., “isn’t everything. You 
must be practical. You usually have 
to go step by step—” 

First step toward snap? Get the 
attention of your band, (It’s better 
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—Courtesy of “Uniforms by Ostwald” 


to stand where all can see you.) If 
you, personally, have rehearsed some 
marching band fundamentals before 
drill time, so much the better. Say 
loudly, sharply but with a rising in- 
flexion: “Band  atten——SHUN!” 
Then: “Stand at-~—EASE!” “Left—— 
FACE!” “Right——FACE!” etc. 

In the above drill you are the 
model, so you will be watched. Next: 
Pick out four members. Line them 
abreast and facing you. Give them 
those same commands. 

Now say (after “attention” has 
been called) — “Mark time —— 
MARCH!” Show them proper knee 
lift, arm swing, military posture, and 
do it all with spirit. Compliment 
every improvement. Say “Much bet- 
ter, but—dig in with those toes. . . 
There, that’s the stuff. Fine! Fine!” 

Take four more members. Cau- 
tion: Don’t stay too long with one 
group. The band will become im- 
patient, An occasional ad-lib_ will 
keep morale high. 

Now close this early September ses- 
sion by lining up the band in ranks 
of 4 to 8, depending on the number 
in your band, Give them “Right—— 
DRESS!” ... “FRONT!” Or: “Dress 
right——DRESS!” 

Then your face movements. Follow 
with a few moments of “at ease.” 
(No talking “at ease.”) Then call 
them to attention and give “Mark 


time—MARCH!” 

Walk around the group. (Use no 
drums at this time.) Say: “Eyes front, 
there—Bill”; “Swing those arms, 
Jim”; “Come Sue, dig those toes”; 
“That's the old pepper. That’s much 
better. Band——HALT!” 

Demand rigidity on the “Halt.” 
Leave them standing for a few sec- 
onds, then: “Stand at——EASE!” 

Let them rest. Then repeat the en- 
tire drill. If you show lots of snap 
yourself, they'll go downtown and 
say: “Boy, we got a livewire leader 
this year. This fellow’s got snap—” 

Now—bring on your drums for a 
short drill with the band. (You've 
rehearsed them before this pratice, 
of course.) Don’t march them around 
the block yet, but keep them on 
“Mark Time” only, for this first re- 
hearsal,—this first step up the moun- 
tain of excellence for football march- 
ing bands. Stay with the snappy idea 
and close in the same style. 

After drill take a shower and 
swing down the walk for a good solid 
meal. Walk confidently~and happily, 
—you're over the big hump. For 
when your band makes its entrance 
at your first home game, people will 
say: “Gee whiz! Look at those kids 
step. Man, oh man, that’s what looks 
good to me! That ol’ get up’n’ go 
snap!” 


The American Music Conference 
offers $575 in prizes for pictures of 
amateur musicians and their musical 
instruments. The competition, which 
closes January 15, 1957, is open to 
both amateur and professional pho- 
tographers. Contest data may be ob- 
tained through the Philip Lesly Co., 
100 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Conductor-composer Igor Stravin- 
sky will be one of the guest stars of 
the Berlin Festival, to be held from 
September 16 to October 2. 


Among the 10 events to be pre- 
sented during the 1956-57 season by 
the University of Texas, Austin, will 
be a new Fred Waring show, the 
NBC Opera Co. in The Marriage of 
Figaro, the National Ballet of Can- 
ada, the symphony orchestras of San 
Antonio and Houston, the Roger 
Wagner Chorale and the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus and Dancers. 
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Each of your teachers and every one of your 
pupils will benefit from this helping hand! An 
RCA Victor New Orthophonic Tape Recorder 
... with Panoramic 3-Speaker System, an RCA 
exclusive, to bring you the magic touch of 
high fidelity. 


A few minutes’ instructions and anyone can use 
this two-speed model like a professional. It’s 
easy to thread, easy to operate with four push- 
buttonsand full-width “Stop” bar. “Voice-Music” 
Switch automatically selects best recording char- 
acteristics. Extra-fast forward and reverse five- 
or seven-inch reel. There are also a remote-con- 


RCAVICTOR 


STREET. 


an RCA VICTOR 


VOU 


Tape R 


orde 


trol unit, “normal” and “overload” indicators, 
extra speaker jack, special ceramic mike, acces- 
sory cable and many more fine-recorder features. 
You can use your recorder as an amplifier for 
phono or mike output, too. 


This rugged, portable teacher’s helper ought to 
be in your classrooms now. And at the price, you 
can consider more than one RCA Victor Tape 
Recorder. Get facts, prices, performance stories 
fast on all RCA Victor Tape Recorder models 
... from your RCA Victor dealer or through the 
coupon. Get Yours in the Outgoing Mail! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. E-9 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Full information, please, on RCA Victor Tape Recorders. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A FILM COMPOSER 
(Continued from page 16) 


orchestra, with one eye on a screen 
on which the film is being unfurled. 
Now the music must blend accurately 
to the action of foot by foot of film, 
timed and measured with the aid of 
a “click track” which marks off inter- 
vals of time much like a metronome. 
Sometimes the transition of mood in 
a film takes place in a mere second,— 
and the music must, of course, follow 
suit. Because this rigid synchroniza- 
tion is particularly true of cartoon 
scoring, the expression ‘Mickey- 
Mousing” has come to describe it, as 
well as its imitation in the accenting 
of comic or even dramatic effects. 

When the painstaking job of graft- 
ing music to the sound-track has been 
accomplished, the composer offers up 
an earnest prayer that no director, 
producer or cutter will decide to slice 
out any part of a scene, because while 
this may be of benefit to the film's 
action, it can often mangle the musi- 
cal continuity of the score. 

The fascinating and exacting pro- 
cess described above is the champagne 
of the film composer’s life, but not 
by a long shot his only preoccupa- 
tion. Several years ago I was brought 
into David Selznick’s office by a di- 
rector who had just commissioned 
me to score the latter’s latest opus. 
“This man can compose music?” 
cried the dismayed producer. “He 
looks more like a prizefighter to me!” 


As it happens, he wasn’t wrong in his 
description. I have often been mis- 
taken for a retired bantamweight, 
and have given up trying to look like 
a musician since my _ long-haired 
youth at the Warsaw Imperial Con- 
servatory. 


Subtle Diplomacy 


But the film composer should be 
capable of fast footwork and riding 
with the punch when he gets into the 
ring with his bosses, the directors 
and producers. Often highly gifted 
in the business of putting a film to- 
gether, these good people are fre- 
quently endowed with the vaguest of 
musical backgrounds, and in an in- 
dustry noted for its “yes-men,” the 
composer must learn, subtly, to be a 
“no-man.” Not knowing this, early 
in the game, I was asked by one of 
the mightiest to play out a score I had 
written, on his piano. He listened 
and then asked, “do you really be- 
lieve that this is the best you can do 
for my film?” I thought it was, and 
told him so. ‘“Go home and compose 
an alternate score,” he commanded. 
After a two weeks of yeoman work 
on a new theme, new concept, I re- 
turned and again played it for him. 
“Do you like this score?” he asked. 
I replied honestly that I did indeed. 
“Well then, you couldn’t have really 


liked the first one!” he boomed. An- 
other well-meaning film-maker said, 
at the end of a screening, “for this 
picture I want you to give me a score 
in the style of Hindemith.” Knowing 
that he had probably heard his first 
Hindemith record recently, I nodded 
in solemn agreement and went home 
to compose a score which he mar- 
velled at,—only it was in the “style” 
of Victor Young! A source of some 
disagreement is the producer’s de- 
mand for music in a scene in which 
the composer feels it has no place,— 
or, contrarily, for no music where the 
composer feels it would be very effec- 
tive. Often I have simply used my 
own judgment,—with which the pro- 
ducer as a rule enthusiastically con- 
curs when he sees and hears the 
results. 

By and large, Hollywood producers 
will come to intelligent terms with a 
composer’s judgment, after consider- 
able discussion, But it is always most 
productive to be given a completely 
free hand in one’s work. I was de- 
lighted when the King Brothers re- 
cently turned over their fine film, 
The Brave One, to me, and simply 
said “It’s your baby now.” Set in 
Mexico, The Brave One gave me 
time and leeway to work in the Latin 
folk-idiom, which I’m _ particularly 
partial to, For the actual recording I 
was able to use the excellent 110- 
piece Munich Symphony Orchestra. 
The result is a film composition I 
find deeply satisfying, and one that I 
hope will enhance the pleasure of 
audiences everywhere. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 
manufacturer of pianos, organs and 
coin-operated phonographs,  cele- 
brates 1956 as its 100th anniversary 
year in the music business, During 
1956 the Wurlitzer Co. expects to 
complete its new million-dollar fac- 
tory at Corinth, Miss., which will 
supplement its existing manufactur- 
ing facilities at DeKalb, Ill., and 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


> 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra’s second United States tour will 
comprise thirty-four concerts, all 
under the direction of Herbert von 
Karajan, Scheduled for October 7- 
November 19, the tour will open in 
Washington, D. C., and close in 
Santa Barbara, California. 


—Courtesy National Symphony Orchestra, 
Washington, D.C. (Photo by Ellis) 


Eugene List, pianist, and Carol 
Glenn, violinist (Mr. and Mrs. List 
in private life), will make an exten- 
sive tour of Indonesia in September 
under the auspices of ANTA’s In- 
ternational Exchange Program. 


“> 


The Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, has planned a full 
range of musical programs for 1956- 
57, with the following groups and 
individuals scheduled to appear: 
Fred Waring and his Pennsylva- 
nians, the Royal Danish Ballet Co., 
the New York City Opera Co., the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
DePaur Opera Gala, the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, the Boston Pops Orchestra, 
Les Compagnons de la Chanson, Ar- 
tur Rubinstein and Jerome Hines. 
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A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND uNusuat 


THE RADIO Choral Series 


Outstanding arrangements of memorable standard and hit 
songs from the BMI repertoire . . . for male chorus, mixed 
chorus and women’s voices— professional or amateur 


ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE (Klein)... 


Because oF You (Hammerstein- 65 66 64 
Far ABove Cayuca’s WATERS (Urguhart)... ; 57 55 56 
Hart To Our (Teague) — 19 18 
Hicu on a Winpy (Whitney- Kramer) ... 23 27* 16 
Hi, (Owens)... 49 50 48 
I Brinc You A SONG, FROM “Bampr” (Churchill) 60 59 58 
I Hear A Ruapsopy (Fragos- Gasparre) .. 24 10 25 
It’s a Bic WonpERFUL WorLD (Rox). 13 14 
It’s So PEACEFUL IN THE Country (Wilder) : 47 46 21 
Love Is A SONG, FROM “BAMBI” (Churchill) .. 40 39 34 
SHE A YELLOW RIBBON (Otttrmer) 7 38 36 
THE Sonc FROM MouLin Rouce—“Wuere Is Your HEART” (Auric) .. 80 81 79 
THE 12 Days OF CHRISTMAS (Willan) 32 
Wash ME, O Lorp!, spiritual (Tweedy) 52 53 51 
We Coutp MAKE BEAUTIFUL Music (Manners-Sour) 35 ll 33 
Wuat ts a Boy? (Winterhalter) : with 74* 75* 73* 
Wuat ts A Girt? (Winterhalter) : with marrator.n 76* 78* 


Octavo with piano accompaniment, each 20¢ (*each 25¢) 


ALBUMS FOR MALE CHORUS 
COULEGIATE CHORAILS ................... $ .75 | SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME .......... $1.25 


An authentic arrangement of 43 great A collection of 25 nostalgic melodies 
American college songs, including as performed and recorded by 
“On Wisconsin” and many more the Emile Coté Glee Club 


FIFTY FAVORITE BARBERSHOP BALLADS ..... 


An unusual collection of a wide variety 
of the songs America sings 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. © One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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all wrapped up and closed. 


But vacation time comes and goes quickly, and soon we are ready to begin 
the educative process all over again. Most of us are interested in doing a progres- 
sively better job of our teaching each succeeding vear, And so, as the fall term 
draws near we begin our stock-taking and planning. To give us the benefit of 
their wide and varied experience in their special fields, we have asked four lead- 


Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


NE of the advantages of teaching—especially of teaching in formal institutions 
of learning—is that “closures,” as the Gestalt psychologists say, take place, 
and we are able to make fresh starts when the fall term comes around. The 
school year ends with examinations, final grades, and culminating concerts—a 
mixture of the bitter and the sweet, some might say—and the academic year is 


ing music educators for some observations on the subject. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING 


Raymond Moremen 


¢¢]F only he had told us a little 
more of what he saw there, the 
reviewer would have found the read- 
ing a little less wearying.” 
Although this sentence is an ex- 
cerpt from a review 
of a recent book 
on economic aid 
to underdeveloped 
countries, when we 
take a second look 
at it, we see that 
this comment can 
apply with equal 
force to teachers 
and conductors of music. For we 
too can make an excellent case for 
continuing aid to the musically un- 
der-nourished or under-developed, 
but are we too prosaic in our vision? 
We may be acknowledged authori- 
ties in our field; at least we have 
spent considerable time traveling 
into that world of music. Yet, re- 
turning to give an account of the ad- 
venture, there are times when our 
version appears dim, colorless and 
second-hand. What has happened to 
the drama, the excitement, the ener- 
getic forces that are inherent in 
music? What has happened to us? 
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Our Glee Clubs, Choruses and 
Choirs eagerly await that word, that 
gesture, that light in our eyes which 
will kindle the fire in them; but 
alas, often our “lighter” goes dead 
and a “wearying” sets in for all con- 
cerned. We are reminded that it 
could be said of us, “If only he had 
told us a little more of what he saw!” 
Indeed, what do we see in music? 

What does “conductor” mean? 
Here is one definition: ““A substance 
or body capable of readily trans- 
mitting heat, electricity, sound, or 
the like.’”” How do we readily become 
transmitters, gain and cultivate the 
vital spark without which we are 
futile? Let us concentrate on but a 
few possible answers, grouping those 
which are most obvious under point 
one: 

I. To teach we must be taught by 
the finest teachers available. Know- 
ledge and practice impose tremen- 
dus discipline on all who would 
hope to qualify as musicians. A life- 
long quest is this reaching out for 
new light, facts and insights gained 
from all the resources of heaven and 
earth. To learn how to study great 
music is all-important, and for this 
we need the best help we can get. 
Knowing then, full well, the empti- 
ness of those who feel the world 
must start with themselves, we would 


not remove “authorities” with whom 
we live our daily musical lives, nor 
would we deprive ourselves of the 
inspiration of those who have more 
wisdom, insight and power than we. 

II. But eventually, just as children 
continue to honor and love their 
parents, but must attain self-reliance; 
likewise, while we continue to honor 
great teachers, we must accent per- 
sonal responsibility if we are to win 
maturity. 

“The best parents,” according to 
one wise man, “are those who make 
themselves useless as soon as possi- 
ble.” Are not parents proud when 
they know their children are mature 
enough to make decisions for them- 
selves, and are not the greatest 
teachers those who give insights, 
principles and a spirit enabling their 
students to venture forth unshackled? 
While it may often be necessary to 
take personally conducted tours, 
after a time or two, do not most of 
us like to make discoveries on our 
own? [ recall a tiny girl, who when 
bedtime came and one of her parents 
wished to carry her up that long and 
dangerous flight of stairs, wrapped 
her arms around herself with this 
comment, “I carry myself.” 

This attitude should characterize 
us. While we acknowledge the neces- 
sity and value of learning from 
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others, and perhaps of leaning to a 
certain extent on others, this de- 
pendence is fraught with real danger 
to ourselves and to our students, if 
we habitually substitute others’ re- 
actions, others’ conclusions for our 
own. 

In the first place, we tend to be- 
come unstable, not knowing who is 
most worthy of imitation, and fickle- 
ness is the result. 

We have had a number of master 
classes in conducting, in California, 
generally led by very gifted teachers 
from the East. We have “gone wild” 
over a celebrity one summer, and, 
the very next, down-graded his en- 
riching contributing in favor of a 
new expert who came after. Each 
visitor, as a matter of fact, was valu- 
able in his own right, in exact pro- 
portion to the unique gifts he 
possessed, The discriminating con- 
ductor, of course, learned from each, 
but the pure and simple hero com- 
plex on the part of many serves as a 
substitute for the development of 
their own fundamental and original 
powers. Even if one succeeded in a 
good imitation of the successful con- 
ductor, the satisfactions are most 
limited. It is another thing, of course, 
when sufficient time has been al- 
lowed to absorb that which comes 
from others, for then a transforma- 
tion of the material takes place 
which would hardly be recognizable 
by the original donor, The imprint 
of its origin would be present; never- 
theless, as in a transfusion, it has 
now become a part of us, in truth 
our own, for better or for worse, 
but, in any case, different. 

How then can we “carry our- 
selves?” First, let us look to the ex- 
perts, but above all, not overlook 
ourselves! We too have imagination, 
creativity, sensitivity and a sense of 
values! In addition to the assistance 
supplied by the opinions, guidance 
and inspiration of the experts, we 
must not forget the most important 
authority of all, i.e. our own innate 
musical taste. If something really 
suits us, isn’t it likely in most cases 
to meet the discriminating test of 
others? Be receptive, alert in heart, 
mind and body, then boldly speak 
with the authority of your own sen- 
sitivity. 

At least this is the case of an or- 
ganist who this summer was featured 
in recital at the American Guild of 
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Organists Convention in New York. 
He tells us that, except for one year’s 
intensive study many years ago with 
the late Lynwood Farnham, the 
Bach virtuoso, his achievements have 
been due to increasingly insistent 
artistic demands upon himself. 
Granted this is somewhat extreme, it 
illustrates, nevertheless, a quality of 
character and procedure which needs 
emphasis. A certain essayist makes 
the same point when he discusses 
The Vanishing Species: 


Lack of Characters 


“Still another disappearing animal 
is that known in other days as a 
‘character’. The word did not de- 
scribe an eccentric or nit-wit, but a 
person of strong, colorful individual- 
ity. Characters are sadly missed these 
days when so many of the populace 
seem to be cut out with the same 
biscuit-cutter, all the same size, all 
with the same taste (that of unsalted 
dough). Characters followed the 
pattern of that patron saint of New 
England, Henry David Thoreau, 
who, when asked at the age of eight 
years what he was going to be, re- 
plied laconically, ‘I'll be I.’ (He 
was.) Today the standard answer 
seems to be ‘I'll be everybody else.’ 
On the basis of the experience many 
of us have had to date, one needs to 
cut the apron strings and proclaim 
‘T'll be I!” 

Of course this really means much 
harder work than ever before, but 
isn’t genius partly the ability to 
work harder and longer than anyone 
else, at something you love, without 
tiring? Of Mozart it was said, “He 
teaches us the sovereignty of the true 
servant.” Sometimes we give this ex- 
cuse for something of which we are 
not too proud, “Well, I did my 
best.” Better ponder that next time 
before you speak: one’s best is very 
good. 

Many of you know the director in 
Oklahoma, who, a number of years 
ago, had just thirty-two men try out 
for his glee club. All thirty-two be- 
came members. Another university 
auditioned at least four hundred for 
a group of the same size. When both 
groups met in Carnegie Hall that 
year for the final competition of the 
National Association of Intercollegi- 
ate Glee Clubs, the organization 
from Oklahoma carried off first 


honors. 

Work hard and have the strength 
of your musical convictions, which 
you have discovered! by a deeper 
probing into your own insights. The 
response from your singers will be 
tremendous, for they will work hard- 
er to match the increased sensitivity 
and joy they behold in you. Perhaps 
then, instead of continually asking 
for “great material,” we too, will 
decide to make our “material great.” 
For “where resources for excellence 
exist, mediocrity is a sin.” 

When we see a score before us, 
we must transform its inky symbols 
into living sound. If this transforma- 
tion takes place it will not be said 
of us, as of the economist, “If only 
he had told us a little more of what 
he saw there, we would have found 
the reading a little less wearying.” 

What have you seen? >>> 


Raymond Moremen, Chairman of the 
Music Department at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, is a well-known 
organist and choral conductor. 


MUSIC vs. MARCHING 
Newell H. Long 


URING the football season 
many high school bands find 
that nearly all of their rehearsal 
time must be devoted to the prepara- 
tion of marching pageantry. Direc- 
: tors lament the fact 
hat, because of this 
pressure to produce 
half-time shows, 
the school year is 
almost a third gone 
before their bands 
have opportunities 
to work on music 
that is aesthetically 
significant and emotionally satisfy- 
ing. These same directors may take 
pride in their cleverly conceived and 
well executed football band extra- 
vaganzas and they may be keenly 
aware of various physical, social and 
character-building values the march- 
ing band activities have for adoles- 
cents; but these directors are not 
blind to the long holiday from 
worthwhile music that is being en- 
forced upon bandsmen by the typi- 
cal fall program. 
Can anything be done to minim- 
ize the encroachment of marching 
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drill upon the time—always all too 
brief—that school bands have to 
study music of permanent worth? If 
marching shows are worth doing, 
then they are worth doing well; con- 
sequently their preparation may be 
expected to continue to demand con- 
siderable time and effort. Neverthe- 
less there are ways in which shows 
can be designed and rehearsal time 
budgeted so that acquaintance with 
musical masterpieces does not have 
to be exclusively a post-Thanksgiv- 
ing experience. 

Here are some suggestions for 
keeping at a minimum the time a 
high school band needs to spend on 
the drill field in its preparation of 
football shows. 

First of all, it is necessary to teach 
only those marching rudiments 
which the gridiron maneuvers will 
require. If, for example, shows do 
not employ about-face, the teaching 
of this movement may be omitted, 
or, if it is desired to reverse the 
band’s facing, two right-faces can ac- 
complish this with effective show- 
manship and the time required 
to teach about-face is conserved. 
Furthermore, it is pedagogically 


sound and consequently more effi- 


cient to teach each rudiment as it 
is needed, at the time when the stu- 
dents realize the necessity for master- 
ing it. Much of the time spent on 
learning a whole series of rudiments 
at the beginning of the marching 
season may be wasteful in that stu- 
dents are not yet sufficiently aware 
of each rudiment’s function and im- 
portance in the band’s appearances. 
Each rudiment usually has to be re- 
taught when the students are learn- 
ing a show that uses it. 

Another way to save student time 
is to schedule separate drill sections 
for those students who are new to 
the marching band. As a result of 
instruction in such preparatory 
groups, marching fundamentals may 
be quickly reviewed, instead of 
slowly learned, in full-band re- 
hearsals. 

The use of mimeographed charts 
(for showing each bandsman where 
he is supposed to go in each forma- 
tion, the sequence of the formations, 
and the order and relationship of 
the music to the marching move- 
ments) can not be stressed too 
strongly. To gain maximum re- 
hearsal economy from such charts, a 
series of formation diagrams may be 
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stapled together, a set for each 
bandsman, Each set may then be 
marked in color to show a particular 
student’s position and movement. 
While the preparation, duplication 
and individual marking of formation 
charts is time-consuming for the 
director and his student staff, the 
saving in rehearsal minutes is tre- 
mendous. 

Another means of minimizing 
verbal directions on the field is the 
practice of indicating on each stu- 
dent’s music any action that occurs 
at a particular place in the music. 
By this method spectacular halts, 
changes of direction, and various 
special steps may be introduced 
into a show and precise execution 
of these movements be quickly 
achieved. 

To further reduce the amount of 
out-door rehearsal needed, simple 
music may be selected to accompany 
the marching. While playing simple 
music, band members are able to 
concentrate on their marching more 
readily. The least complicated music 
usually sounds best on the field and 
easy 6/8 marches have been found 
particularly effective for out-door 
use. 

Such devices as a bell-lyra inter- 
lude in a show’s musical sequence 
not only add some variety to the 
program and give the wind players 
a brief rest, but they also reduce 
the amount of music the whole 
band must learn. 

By standardizing, for a season or 
as a school tradition, a portion of 
the band’s show, the new portion 
to be learned for each succeeding 


game will be less. An effective en- 
trance, precision drill, alma mater 
formation or exit may be repeated 
game after game to the delight of 
the patrons. 

If the environs of the drill field 


permit, the use of a public address 


system during practice sessions en- 
ables the director to make sugges- 
tions and corrections while the band 
continues to march and play. The 
time saving is obvious. 

To hasten and strengthen the 
learning of marching techniques 
there are available for rental or pur- 
chase excellent teaching films which 
show students in a concise and vivid 
manner how the basic marching 
movements are executed. 

Extremely effective in correcting 
marching errors and improving 
alignment and precision are movies 
of the band made at a_ previous 
game or rehearsal. Through viewing 
such a film each player sees his own 
shortcomings, and repeated lectures 
or admonitions by the director be- 
come unnecessary. 

In lieu of movies, still photos 
posted on the band’s bulletin board 
may sharpen the student’s attention 
to alignment, position and posture. 

The director should carefully con- 
sider whether a show’s complexities, 
which take so much time to work 
out in rehearsals, really enhance the 
audience appeal of the show. It is 
natural for a band director to strive 
to produce shows that will outshine 
his previous efforts and impress the 
visiting band directors, but if the 
cost of the razzle-dazzle is weighed 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HARRY JAMES 


SERIES 


Arrangements for Solo Trumpet 
with Band Accompaniment 


Arranged by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 


CIRIBIRIBIN 


CARNIVAL OF VENICE 
FLIGHT OF THE 
BUMBLE BEE 


TRUMPET RHAPSODY 


TRUMPET BLUES AND 
CANTABILE 


CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET 


Prices for each Composition 
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NEW RELEASES 


Modern Symphonic 
Arrangements 
lor Band 


MEYER KUPFERMAN 


BEYOND THE 
BLUE HORIZON 


By RICHARD A. WHITING 
and W. FRANKE HARLING 


THAT OLD 
BLACK MAGIC 


By 
HAROLD ARLEN 


CONDUCTOR’S SCORE... . 


Send For Free Reference Copies 


By 

® 

® 

* 

STANDARD BAND. . . . . . $5.00 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE. . . . . 1.00 SYMPHONIC BAND... . . 7.50 
EXTRA PARTS,EACH. . . . . .40 AO 
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SONGS FOR TODAY 


Sing-A-Rama | 


SONGS FOR TODAY 


Arranged by 
Harry Robert Wilson 


ROBSIES MUSIC CORPORATION 


by 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


A selected collection of 12 songs 
not available from any other 
source, especially arranged for use 
in general music classes of the 
Junior High Schools. 


These arrangements are of such 
nature that many of them are also 
suitable for performance by choral 
groups. 


Contents 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
AN OLD COWHAND 
JA-DA 
MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
MY OWN AMERICA 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
PEG 0’ MY HEART 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
SLEEP 
WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING 


Price 75¢ 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Soles Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation || 


Leo.Feist, Inc. Miller Music Corporation 
Seventh Avenue * New York 19, N. Y., 


MUSIC: AN EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION 
(Continued from page 28) 


musically what isn’t already in your 
heart, or spirit, or soul, or mind, 
whatever you want to call it. You 
can perform it technically, however, 
and most music teachers are satisfied 
with this. And that’s why we have 
so many people who study music for 
years and nobody wants to listen to 
them. They're playing the notes—but 
that’s all. And that doesn’t communi- 
cate. It doesn’t call up a response in 
the listeners. 

Can you laugh when you see 
someone crying in grief? No. Your 
heart goes out to them in their 
trouble. By the same _ token, it’s 
pretty hard to act sad when you're 
with a congenial group on a picnic. 
Emotion is contagious. 

But we are all so awe-stricken by 
musicologists — people who write 
about written music, talk about 
beautiful sounds, but rarely produce 
any—that we think the glory of 
Beethoven symphonies is on paper 
or wheels spinning in the head of 
the listener. It isn’t. It never was. It 
never will be. 

Why do many lively fugues fall on 
unresponsive ears? It’s because they 
are played by self-conscious fingering 
experts who play with a wrinkled 
brow. How can you communicate 
the bounce and vitality of a lively 
piece if you yourself are worried 
about hitting a wrong key, afraid of 
critical reviews, in fear vf your audi- 
ence’s reaction? You can’t. 

And you won’t reach them unless 
the music is deep in your heart, and 
you perform it because you want to 
share this music that you love (that 
is, have an emotional attachment 
Von). 

Why not take a lesson from people 
who make a living at communica- 
tion? For instance, television an- 
nouncers. If they don’t reach the 
people, they lose their jobs, 

When an announcer talks about 
that real, deep-down smoking pleas- 
ure, or the cooling, delightful re- 
freshment of ice cold beer, every 
word is said as if the world hinged 
on it! And—in truth—the announcer’s 
world does hinge on it. And, like it 
or not, he does convince people. 

How many people have you con- 
vinced lately? 

What I mean is, why can’t we be as 


emotionally involved in our church 
music as the people who sell beer 
and cigarettes are in reaching the 
public? 

This is not an argument against 
intelligence or even technique. But 
as the virtuoso said when someone 
asked how much technique was 
necessary, “Enough so that you can 
forget it.” 

This isn’t necessarily a great deal. ! 
For instance, if your choir can learn 
an anthem in unison so well that no 
one has to wonder about notes, 
rhythm, or other technical matters, 
your choir has enough technique, 
for that anthem, to forget technique. 

Then comes the test. Is this where 
you quit and let the choir just sing 
the notes? Or is this where you try 
to pass on to them the emotional 
tone of the composition? Why are 
they singing that particular anthem? 
What thought do the words express? 
What expression should they have 
on their faces? How should they 
stand? 


The Choir’s Attitude 


This is more important than you 
might think. Have you ever seen a 
choir sing “Rejoice in the Lord Al- 
way” with an attitude (much 
stronger than the music) that ex- 
pressed the feeling that “my feet 
hurt’’? 

I have, and it was my own choir! 
Why not have a look at yours? 

There’s just one other point that 
I want to cover, and that’s the busi- 
ness of singing anthems to God 
rather than to the congregation, The 
question, as I see it (and you have 
a right to disagree of course), is: 
Where is God? I believe that God is 
in Heaven; and that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within us. 

Therefore, group worship itself is 
the joining together of all of these 
parts of the Kingdom of Heaven that 
exist in each of us, and an expression 
of our awareness of this Presence,— 
each one expressing himself to the 
full extent that he is able. 

If we, as organists and choir di- 
rectors, can bring forth this expres- 
sion in music to the full extent that 
we are able, I think God Himself 
will be pleased. >>> 
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WORLD TOUR BY 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


HE Westminster Choir will 

tour around the world, begin- 
ning in October and continuing into 
February of 1957, as announced by 
Robert W. Dowling, Chairman of 
the Board of the American National 
Theatre and Academy. The tour, 
which will be under the personal 
direction of Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson, founder of the Choir, is in 
co-operation with the International 
Exchange Program of ANTA, the 
professional agency of the State De- 
partment to assist American per- 
forming artists touring abroad, un- 
der the President’s Special Fund for 
International Affairs. 


The Choir will leave its home 
base, the Westminster Choir College 
in Princeton, New Jersey, on October 
Ist and swing its way across the na- 


tion. Late in October, it will fly over- | 


seas to begin a series of concerts that 
will take it to Korea, Japan, Hong- 
kong, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon, Iran, Lebanon, Egypt, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia and other coun- 
tries. If time permits, the Choir 
might make a limited number of 
appearances in Western Europe, but 
the major emphasis will be on the 
Near and Far East. In Japan alone, 
fourteen concerts and radio broad- 
casts have already been contracted 
through the International Cultural 
Exchange Association of ‘Tokyo. 

In addition to its professional con- 
cert engagements on the forthcom- 
ing world tour, the Choir is expected 
to perform at American military 
camps and bases throughout the 
world. In Japan, where the Choir is 
scheduled to open on November 6th, 
it will probably give a Thanksgiving 
Day concert for troops on November 
22. Japan also will be the site of a 
choral festival with Japanese choirs, 
all under the leadership of former 
pupils of Dr. Williamson, coming 
from all parts of the country to join 
in a massed choral program. Mem- 
bers of the Choir will also teach at 
choral clinics and at music schools 
and colleges. 

The Westminster Choir has been 
touring for 35 years, but this will be 
its first tour of the Orient. >>> 
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just for the fun it! 


A vital part of growing up is having “fun” that can be 
shared with friends. Especially recreational pursuits that 
provide a sense of self-accomplishment. Leading educators 
regard the accordion as the ideal recreational instrument. 
Ideal because it’s easy to play—both melodies and ac- 
companiment—and because it’s a source of enjoyment 
alone or in a group. No wonder the accordion is one of the 


three most popular musical instruments! 


We have prepared a colorful booklet that portrays the 
recreational possibilities of the accordion, May we send 


you a copy? 
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Send for free EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC., DEPT. 916 


333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


ACCORDIANA 
BOOK 


SCHOOL 
Pictures the correct 
accordion model for ADDRESS 


each -age group. 
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Recent Publications of Exceptional Merit 


RAPHLING . . . WARBLE FOR LILAC-TIME 


(for Flute and Strings) 
Transcribed for Flute and Piano by the Composer................ $1.50 


WEEKS . . . PASTORAL MORNING . 


(An ultramodern atonal composition) 


KLOSE . . . FOURTEEN TECHNICAL STUDIES 

$ .85 
BLATT . . . FIFTEEN ENTERTAINING ETUDES 

for Saxophone ..... $1.25 


OSTRANDER ON THE FAIR GROUNDS 
Solo for Trumpet or Trombone and Piano — Each Version....$ .80 


RAPH . . . THREE DISPLAY DUETS 


UBER . . . BEACHCOMBER’S DANCE 


CLARK . . . PURCELL’S TRUMPET VOLUNTARY 
for Full Brass and Organ (ad lib.) Score & Parts .................. $2.50 


Edition Musicus — new york 


A new course 

of instruction 

to develop 

sound musicianship, 
technical facility, 
and a knowledge 
of the 

fundamentals of 
music theory. 


- BOOSEY & HAWKES 


for 


CONDUCTOR’S 
"JOSEPH SKORNICKA FULL SCORE... $4.50 
EACH BOOK... .85 


|, JOSEPH BERGEIM 


Includes: @ 18 major and minor scales, and a series of tune-up chord progressions. 
@ 32 original scale and chord studies in all major and minor keys. 
@ introduction and development of 42 fundamental rhythms. 
@ band warm-up patterns on all scale and chord progressions. 
@ 2-part inventions, and harmonized scale progressions, for band. 
@ new, interesting program pieces, utilizing keys and rhythms developed. 


BOOSEY and HAWKES LYNSROOK, NEW YORK 


WAGNER INTERPRETED 
BY A LATIN TENOR 


(Continued from page 23) 


as good as today. We also have more 
singers.” 

“If Wagner could be translated 
into good English,” he continues, 
“and a performance be heard with- 
out the orchestra covering the singers, 
and with the singers enunciating 
properly, then instead of being tire- 
some to some people, it would be a 
revelation.” 


Operatic Artistry 


Ramon Vinay proceeds from a dis- 
cussion of Wagner to an evaluation 
of operatic artistry in general. The 
clearest statement of his artistic credo 
that I have heard from him is as 
follows: 

“It’s hard for technique and ex- 
pression to go together and the ideal 
is to try to mix them. In pronuncia- 
tion, you must make the words live. In 
my business experience (Vinay rose 
from a paper-box maker), and con- 
tact with people, I also learned a lot 
about the feelings of people who are 
happy or bitter or have poker faces, 
and some of that has sunk into the 
interpretation of people. I have in 
common with almost any honest 
singer the fear that the voice will fail 
to respond when at certain moments 
you require an extended range or an 
increased volume. As you step on the 
stage, you always are on your toes 
and it makes you sing with care to 
find out how your voice will respond. 
Sometimes it takes a lot of mental 
effort and concentration before I hit 
my stride. Maybe it is because I want 
to give the impression of spon- 
taneity. That comes from sincerity 
and understanding what you are 
singing about. 

“Most of the professional people 
are hermits. There is not the time. 
The career today is so highly de- 
manding and taxes are so high that 
one has to perform a lot and study a 
lot to actually make a good financial 
career. But if the primary purpose 
is money to an artist, then by being 
only commercialized, he does not 
have the chance to perfect himself 
and attain the artistry which will 
bring him more money. 

“The singing career today in 
America is quite different from 25 to 
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30 years ago, because of the tremen- 
dous number of young singers. Many 
don’t have the proper preparation. 
Nevertheless, they get on stage a 
number of times until the curiosity 
of the public is worn out, As the 
Bible says ‘Many are called but few 
are chosen.’ They may shine brightly 
for one day,—a flash in the pan, or 
maybe they will have local careers for 
one or two years. Too often they 
can’t take it,—the hardships of study 
and travel, the heartaches, the de- 
mands on the memory and stamina, 
the fears and fatigue. It’s difficult for 
them to try to break through the 
walls of mediocrity and emerge still 
full of vigor, full of disillusioning ex- 
periences and frustrations, and yet 
optimistic and hopeful; to become 
artists in the sense of having suffered 
and learned and of having explored 
the human soul without becoming 
bitter. The artist must interpret for 
others and make clear what the 
masses have not yet mastered or felt.” 


> 


Albert Lukken, Dean of the School 
of Music of The University of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has sent out a list of ob- 
jectives for the immediate future, 
including an endowment fund, per- 
sonalized chairs in Music Education, 
Musicology, Composition, Religious 
Music, Opera, Strings, Piano and 
Voice, a resident String Quartet, a 
modern concert organ, a great music 
library, fellowships and scholarships, 
increased facilities for the Opera 
Workshop, additional pianos and 
other instruments, an antique col- 
lection including a harpsichord and 
a strong Chamber Music program. It 
sounds logical! 


Performing groups in the Festival 
of Berlin, scheduled for September 
16 through October 2, will be Italy’s 
Scarlatti Orchestra, Ireland’s Lady’s 
Choral Society, the Berlin Chamber 
Orchestra, the RIAS Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Berlin Philharmonic. 
Conductors will include Sir John 
Barbirolli, Herbert von Karajan, 
Eleazar de Carvalho and Wolfgang 
Sawallisch. Other Festival highlights 
will be operas, dance and theatrical 
performances, art exhibits, lectures 
and discussions. Stephen Goerl Asso- 
ciates of New York City can provide 
detailed information. 
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NEW 
CONCERT 
MUSIC 


for BAND 


RAILROADERS George Frederick McKay 


A suite of five independent pieces based on American folk themes. 
Duration (Complete suite), 9 mins. Class, B. Full $10.00; Symphonic 
$12.00; Condensed Score $1.50 


INTRIGUE Louis Palange 


Vivid rumba tempo, lodi in populor dance band style. 
Duration, 3% mins. Class, B. Full $4.00; Condensed Score $1.25 


WHIRLIGIG Walter Sear 


Rich musical satire in galop tempo. Duration, 1% mins. Class, B. 
Symphonic $5.00 


AMERICAN OVERTURE for Band Joseph Willcox Jenkins 
Combines fresh, lively melodies with | handling of tone color 
possibilities of woodwinds and brasses. Duration, 414 mins. Class, A. 
Full $8.50; Condensed Score $2.00 


For free miniature scores of above band numbers, use coupon below. 


for ORCHESTRA 


PLAY A SONG OF CHRISTMAS Ruth L. Zimmerman 


hliched d tobi. for 


The most versatile Christmas folio ever rs) 
band, small ensemble and solo as well as orchestra. 35 seasonal 
songs and carols arranged for junior as well as senior high schools. 
Each part, 75c; Conductor-Piano part $1.50 


Directors are invited to write for free copy of First Violin part. 
Please use coupon below. 


DORE PRESSER COMPANY 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Please send me miniature score and/or Ist Violin part of concert 
material mentioned above. 
Band selections 
[] Orchestra collection 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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MUSIC vs. MARCHING 
(Continued from Page 42) 


in terms of student-minutes and stu- 
dent-hours deflected from the study 
of fine music, the director may per- 
suade himself to be content with a 
simpler show pattern. 

An excellent substitute for fren- 
zied competition between home and 
visiting bands is the practice of stag- 
ing a half-time program by the com- 
bined bands. Public reaction to a 
combined show, even though it is so 
simple that it can be produced with- 
out a joint rehearsal, is often favor- 
able and enthusiastic, 

By adopting a policy of modera- 
tion in regard to complexity and 
perfection of football band maneuvy- 
ers and by diligent attention to effi- 
ciency in marching rehearsals, a 
director should be able to salvage 
enough minutes to give the boys and 
girls in the band, from time to time 
during the autumn, some experi- 
ences that are genuinely musi- 
cal and truly stimulating. >>> 


Newell H. Long, formerly director of 
bands and orchestras in the high schools 
of Bloomington, Indiana, and Calumet 
City, Illinois, and at Central State Teachers 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, is asso- 
ciate professor of music at Indiana Uni- 


versity. He has composed and arranged 
numerous publications for school bands, 
orchestras and small ensembles. At present 
he is heading the National Association of 
College Wind and Percussion Instructors. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
CONDUCTING 


Paul Van Bodegraven 


NOTHER vacation time is 
gone; another school year is at 
hand. When school lets out in the 
spring, teachers and students alike 
celebrate with enthusiasm; when the 
opening of school 

approaches there is 

some feeling of sad- 

ness that playtime 

is running out, but 

along with this 

feeling comes an 

undercurrent of ex- 

citement generated 

by thoughts of new 

opportunities and new experiences 
which lie ahead. For teachers and 
students, most New Year's resolu- 
tions are made in September. Except 
for those schools which are fortunate 
enough to have a summer orchestral 
program, rust will develop in fingers 
and bow arms—and a little may even 


2 
DEANS 


This is the PurRpuE UNiversiry BAND—AL G. Wricut, Director 


wearing their Ostwatp uniforms. See 


your local Osrwa.p representative for 
guidance in selecting styles, fabrics, 
colors, accessories for your new uniforms. 
OstwaLp gives custom-tailoring attention 
to every detail of your order. Delivery 
promises—confirmed in writing—are de- 
pendable. Phone or write for free booklet 


“Fund Raising Ideas.” 


sy OSTWALD 


have gotten into the minds! But 
with enthusiasm which follows vaca- 
tions, a fast lubrication job will soon 
take care of these creaks and squeaks. 
The alert teacher plans carefully for 
this “flying” start and includes con- 
sideration of the following items 
among others: 


1. Inspection of Equipment 


School-owned instruments should 
be put in good shape before the 
opening of the school year. Instru- 
ments owned by the students should 
be carefully inspected at the very 
first meeting of the group. Pride in 
keeping the “tools of the trade” in 
first-class working order is one of the 
characteristics of a, good player and 
one of the habits which teachers 
must help all students to acquire. I 
continue to be amazed in my guest 
conducting appearances at the con- 
dition of the equipment of ‘many 
players, amazed not so much that 
the players would come with such 
equipment as I am that their teach- 
ers would permit them to do so! 
Students must be taught to recognize 
a bow that needs re-hairing, a bridge 
that is not properly fitted, strings 
which no longer respond efficiently, 
end-pins which do not permit proper 


by, 


STWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLANO 1,N.Y. . 
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adjustment to the player’s height 
and all other things which are re- 
quired for efficient operation. 


One device which can be used to 
stimulate this sort of competency is 
the construction of a “Stringed In- 
strument Inspection Record,” a 
check sheet which would include the 
above items and many others, in- 
cluding checking for cracks, open- 
ings, poorly fitting pegs etc. This 
sheet can be mimeographed and used 
in the opening inspection and then 
each student can be required to fill 
out such a sheet once a month as an 
aid in developing his own ability 
to judge the condition of his equip- 
ment. After this has been in use 
long enough to develop the neces- 
sary skill, a copy can be mailed to 
each player during the summer 
months in the hope (!) that some of 
them will be stimulated to return to 
school with equipment in good con- 
dition. Not all players can afford 
good instruments, but every player 
can afford to keep his instrument in 
the finest possible condition. 


Smartly styled cases of 
durable plastics with 
genuine leather for end 
and side bindings. 
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D. & J. ARTLEY, INC. ELKHART, INDIANA 


2. Review of Technical 
Fundamentals 


“Practice makes perfect” is a dan- 
gerous and often an invalid premise. 
I have advised players to stop prac- 
ticing on the grounds that what they 
were doing was so wrong that prac- 
tice would surely lead them ever 
further from their objectives. ‘The 
job of the teacher is to help the stu- 
dent learn to practice efficiently, that 
is, to have certain specific things to 
work towards, every time he picks 
up his instrument. In this busy life, 
where practice time is at a premium, 
our concern must be to make each 
minute count, a result that can be 
obtained only by an_ intelligent 
awareness of objectives, 


One of the most important objec- 
tives which needs reviewing at the 
opening of the school year and em- 
phasis in all practicing of strings is 
the matter of position: position of 
the left hand, bow arm, manner of 
holding the bow, etc. Every student 
should develop the ability to de- 
scribe verbally position requirements 


ARTISTRY 


at 
finger-tips 


Easy control and immediate response at the touch 
of your fingers. Beautiful, rich tonal quality .. . 


on his own instrument, for by so 
doing he is encouraged to apply 
these requirements to his own per- 
formance. The fingers of the left 
hand must be in position over the 
fingerboard so that by merely drop- 
ping a finger, it will fall in place. 
This left hand position is all too 
rarely achieved by string bass play- 
ers and only slightly more so by 
cellists. I once conducted the very 
legato opening movement of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony with a 
group of players who had not ac- 
quired this position. I could see 
notes that were about to be missed 
because fingers were so far from 
the right spot that the note could 
not possibly be delivered! The im- 
portant thing is not that the per- 
formance left much to be desired 


Sponsored by the Friday Morning 
Music Club Foundation, Inc., $1000 
and $300 scholarship awards are 
open to United States citizens of 18 
through 26 years of Age. Further de- 
tails are offered by Kathryn Rawls, 
1805 37th Street, N.W., Washington. 


superb construction for long trouble-free 
service . . . finest materials throughout .. . 
backed by a name famed for excellence in 


flutes and piccolos. 
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but that the players had no concept 
of correct left hand position and 
therefore could do no fruitful prac- 
ticing. In this review, of fundamen- 
tals, we must keep in mind that 
there are several ways of doing cer- 
tain things, such as holding the 
bow; but also there are right ways 
and wrong ways. 

For those players who have no 
technical guidance aside from the 
group work, it can be quite helpful 
to establish a daily practice routine 
with clear objectives. This might be 
a period of fifteen or twenty minutes 
which would precede practice from 
a method book or orchestral music 
and would be done from memory. It 
can be based on a few scales and 
chords and might include: slow, soft 
playing, for attention to intonation; 
loud playing with full bows for de- 
velopment of tone quality; a variety 
of bowings; some shifting to develop 
skill in “transportation”; and special 
procedures to solve individual prob- 
lems. Such a short daily routine di- 
rected at solving specific problems 
can do much to keep all players 
moving forward. 


'Clavioline: 


3. Selection of an Interesting 
Repertoire 


The problems heretofore men- 
tioned are merely means to an end, 
the end being the making of interest- 
ing music. It is doubtful that the 
first two problems can be solved 
with any great efficiency unless there 
is this activity of playing interesting 
music to serve as a stimulus. The 
progress that has been made in teach- 
ing in recent years is based largely 
on recognition of the fact that play- 
ers must be provided with interest- 
ing musical material early in their 
careers. The enthusiasm that comes 
from playing interesting music serves 
as a stimulant for developing techni- 
cal proficiency; and it soon becomes 
obvious that playing interesting 
music in a satisfying way demands 
increasing technical control! There 
are so many important mechanical 
problems in playing a stringed in- 
strument that it is easy to fall into 
the habit of spending so much time 
on them that we unduly delay atten- 
tion to the main point, the making 
of music, The successful string pro- 
gram has its roots in the use of in- 
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teresting material and continual at- 
tention to the development of those 
mechanical fundamentals which are 
necessary for its execution. 

In conclusion, it might be well to 
add a word of encouragement to 
those string teachers who feel the 
need of it. The string program is 
going! From New York to New Mex- 
ico (the extent of my travels this 
year), there is a real upsurge in in- 
terest and achievement. We have 
had more calls for string teachers 
than at any time in the past fifteen 
years. This is only the beginning. 
Problems remain, but they will be 
solved gradually, and just as surely 
as there remain teachers with en- 
thusiasm and conviction concerning 
the importance of string playing as 
a part of our educational program 
and cultural development. >>> 


Paul Van Bodegraven, Chairman of the 
Music Education Department at New York 
University, has held prominent offices in the 
Music Educators National Conference, He 
is widely known also as a conductor and 
author. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
PIANO TEACHING 


Robert Pace 


S WE face the new academic 

year, it seems appropriate to 
spend some time reflecting upon the 
season that is just behind us. What 
problems need further attention and 

ze what were our par- 
ticular successes? 
Through evalua- 
tion we are able 
to determine those 
things of greatest 
significance in last 
year’s program 
which might be 
useful in planning 


for the new year. 

Perhaps our greatest success at 
Teachers College this past year was 
engendering an overall and constant 
enthusiasm for music in a rapidly 
growing number of students. Hand 
in hand with this went a higher de- 
gree of achievement both in terms 
of level of performance and numbers 
of pieces learned. It goes almost with- 


out saying that we like those activi- 
ties in which we excel, and generally 
we will excel in those activities which 
we really like. There is no secret to 
the success of these students, since 
they share with others and have no 
musical secrets. Their music study is 
in groups where a free exchange of 
ideas and good searching criticism 
is the rule of the day, with an im- 
plied “now that you know, do some- 
thing about it.” If we judge the suc- 
cess of teaching by the results that 
are achieved, then the group ap- 
proach will certainly rank at the 
top or very near it. 

On the other side of the ledger, we 
must look at the liabilities, There is 
the ever-present search for good and 
appropriate piano materials, It is 
true that the market is still glutted 
with inferior editions, junky “teach- 
ing pieces,” and shoddy methods 
books. It invariably takes a consid- 
erable amount of the teacher's 
energy and time to weed out the 
trash for the precious few good 
things that remain. My hat is off to 
the Piano Teachers Information 


Service for a consistently fine job in 


clearing away the chaff from the few 
remaining solid kernels which are 
presented in the Piano Quarterly 
News Letter. 

As thousands of children and 
adults begin piano lessons this fall, 
we must ask ourselves the searching 
question, “How many of these peo- 
ple will have a successful musical 
experience?” I define “successful ex- 
perience” as one which affords them 
the opportunity to read, perform and 
create music to the degree that will 
serve as a personal asset, not a 
liability, It has been reported that 
as high as 54% of all piano students 
who start lessons in the fall will drop 
out within the first three months. 
Whether we look at it from the 
public school or private teacher's 
viewpoint, this type of situation is 
devastating to the status of music in 
any community. Aside from the per- 
sonal tragedy of the student who is 
frustrated by his piano lessons, we 
are faced with the fact that his 
failure and consequent dislike of 
music may affect the musical atti- 
tudes of many other people. 

There is little reason why a child’s 


Flawless interpretation in all other respects is necessary, but without 
perfect intonation, the musician can never perform to perfection. 
LINTON Prestige Woodwinds are all blown and tested under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Jack Linton, President of the Linton Company. 
Although every point of performance is checked carefully .. . 
intonation is given prime consideration! 


An instrument as perfectly in tune with itself as superior craftsmanship can 

make it... when placed in the hands of the beginner, advanced student or professional 
means more time available for solving other problems encountered on the way to 

better musicianship. You have this advantage with LINTON. 


Lintonation 


.--A new word that spells improved performance! 


With professional musicians the name LINTON has become 
synonymous with intonation . . . and for good reason! Aside from pro- 

ducing the correct tone . . . producing it in tune is most important 
...and with Linton Woodwinds this becomes possible. 


“Covering the 
woodwind field” 


Manufacturing Company ¢ 
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musical experience these days should 
get to the place he is forced to 
“quit”. This is not to say that he 
will take lessons forever. Some stu- 
dents after several years of instruc- 
tion may become proficient enough 
to use music as a pleasurable leisure 
time activity and may not feel the 
need of further training. It is also 
quite legitimate that a student might 
want to substitute one type of musi- 
cal instruction for another, but he 
should never be left with the feeling 
that he is “quitting”. If his music 
study so far has been sound, he will 
have acquired some degree of com- 
petence and will never feel that he 
is “trading in the piano for the 
violin.” Rather he will see valuable 
contributions to his new musical en- 
deavors and will understand that 
each is a valuable part of his total 
musical development. 

Let us consider momentarily the 
general type of younger student who 
will start piano lessons this fall. First 
of all, he probably comes from a 
home where Boogie, Be-Bop and the 
Blues are more the rule than Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Bartok. This 


automatically tells what type of 
musical tastes this prospective stu- 
dent has begun to develop during 
these important and formative years. 
He has the usual crowded daily 
schedule at school, with lots of out- 
side activities such as Scouts, ath- 
letics, hobbies, dancing, horseback 
riding, play, to name on'y a few. 
There is apparently tirae in his 
schedule for everything but practice. 
He is generally co-operative and in- 
trigued with the idea of learning to 
play the piano. He is equally aware 
from his other activities that it’s 
nicer to be with friends than to be 
in solitary confinement. 


Keyboard Experience 


What type of musical opportuni- 
ties can we offer this student? First 
of all, it is extremely gratifying to 
see the wide acceptance of Keyboard 
Experience as part of the basic music 
program in our schools, The out- 
standing job of the American Music 
Conference in presenting Keyboard 
Experience workshops cannot be 
overstated, We are certain to see a 


marked improvement in the musical 
standards of our schools where the 
piano keyboard is used as an “‘audio- 
visual” aid in learning the basic con- 
cepts of music, and as an instrument 
to heighten the sheer enjoyment of 
each music session. ‘The piano is a 
real aid to the classroom teacher who 
is expected to handle much of her 
own music. Colleges are introducing 
more elements of keyboard experi- 
ence into their teacher training pro- 
grams, both for class-room teachers 
and for music consultants. Not only 
does the entire school music pro- 
gram benefit from this approach, but 
private teachers notice a marked in- 
crease in the number of children 
seeking piano instruction. In short, 
the student, the public school teacher 
and the private teacher all share in 
its rewards. 

The tremendous expansion in 
group piano instruction is a sequel 
to the success of Keyboard Experi- 
ence. Private piano teachers are 
rapidly realizing the opportunities 
of the group in promoting real musi- 
cal understanding and appreciation. 
Today 14-year-olds who are studying 
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piano in small groups with no indi- 
vidual lessons, are developing more 
musical understanding (harmony, 
form, style) and more pianistic abil- 
ity than many of our college grad- 
uates who have been confined to 
individual piano lessons. ‘The op- 
portunities here for developing 
mature musical criticism, broader 
knowledge of the literature, higher 
performance standards and more 
versatility are unlimited. Even now, 
as more colleges are making group 
piano instruction available at every 
level, we see living testimonials to 
the fact that one plainly learns more 
from groups than one does in isola- 
tion, on the average. 

We have momentarily reflected 
on some of our problems and we 
have also taken stock of some of the 
opportunities which are at our com- 
mand, The piano is undoubtedly 
our greatest single aid in acquiring 
a thorough understanding of music 
and it is the most versatile of all 
instruments, We are truly privileged 
to have the responsibility of teaching 


instrument. Perhaps, 


music at this 
then, as we face the new academic 


year our major consideration should 
be to teach “music for a lifetime,” 
regardless of what age group or level 
of advancement we are meeting. By 
definition then, if we are to have 
music throughout our lives, it 
must be something that starts 
with the present and grows into 
the future. >>> 


Robert Pace, head of piano instruction at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
a well known authority in the 
of piano performance and_ teaching. 


areas of 
His 
background as a concert artist and teacher 
of all age groups gives him an unusually 
broad perspective of music and its problems 
in this country, Dr. Pace 
a wide reputation as a composer, including 
material for beginners of all ages. 


has also gained 


Walter W. Naumbure has 
sented Harvard University with a 
$50.000 endowment for the research 
reading room in the new Music Li- 
brary. The gift is in honor of Prof. 
Walter R. Spalding, now ninety 
vears old, in recognition of his serv- 
ices in building up Harvard’s Mu- 
sic Department from 1890 to 1932. 


pre-- 


A $1000 cash award for a concerto 
for accordion and orchestra is being 
offered by the Arcari Foundation, I1 
Merion Road, Merion _ Station, 
Pennsylvania. Composers of all ages 
are eligible for the competition, but 
applicants under 21 years must pro- 
vide written approval from parents 
or guardians. Manuscripts must be 
submitted by December 3lst. 


As a part of the Holland Festival 
of 1956, it has been announced that 
the 75th birthday of Sem Dresden 
will be celebrated by performances 
of his works in several cities. An- 
other highlight of their program will 
be the premiere of Milhaud’s Con- 
certo for Viola, presented by William 
Primrose. Further information may 
be obtained through the Consulate 
General of the Netherlands, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Yale University has incorporated 
in its music library a room dedicated 
to the entire musical output, as well 
as the clippings and books, of the 
late composer, Charles E. Ives. 


New Half-time Band Shows for Top Show Tunes 


Quick-step Band Arrangements with Formations by IRVING CHEYETTE 


music by FREDERICK LOEWE * 


from “MY FAIR LADY” 


| COULD HAVE DANCED ALL NIGHT (Dancing Slippers) 
ON THE STREET WHERE YOU LIVE (House with Chimney) 
WITH A LITTLE BIT OF LUCK (Horseshoe) 


from “THE KING AND I” 
music by RICHARD RODGERS 

GETTING TO KNOW YOU (I Like You-figure) 

HELLO, YOUNG LOVERS (Arrow & Star) 

| WHISTLE A HAPPY TUNE (G-clef & Notes) 


More New with Formations .... 


CARIOCA (Bongo Drums)... 

THE HALLS OF IVY (College Shield) . 
I'LL BE SEEING YOU (Broken Heart) 
IF | LOVED YOU (Double Circles) 
IT’S DE-LOVELY (Flying Hearts) . 


New Quick-Steps without Formations... 


THE DAM BUSTERS — March 
MARCH OF MIGHT....... 
SATURDAY’S GAME 
WISCONSIN — March ........... 


ALL QUICK-STEPS, each — $1.50 
Available at your local dealer 


Write for 1956 Fall Bulletin of New Band Publications to: 


The Chappell Group 


“Russell- Knight-Schoenfeld 


Rodgers-Schoenfe!d 
Porter-Schoenfeld 


Coates-Schoenfeld 

Robert Russell Bennett 

Howard Cable 

Edwin Franko Goldman-Leidzen 


Buxton Hill Music Corp., Chappell & Co. Inc., DeSviva Brown & Henderson Inc., 
Gershwin Publishing Corp., T. B. Harms Inc., 
RKO Building °* 


Rockefeller Center * 


Youmans-Yoder 


Fain-Yoder 


Wlliamson Music Inc. 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Vocal Vibrato: 


lis Use and Misuse 


ALBERT 


alarming prevalence of the 
objectionable vibrato so 
many singers of our time should 
cause us to re-examine not only our 
science of singing but also the 
aesthetics of this great art. 

Great numbers of young singers 
are coming into our studios with 
already pronounced unsteadiness of 
tone. The “wobble” is by no means 
limited to this group, but is found 
in all ages, and all too frequently is 
heard from our professional artists. 
Comedians get an unfailing laugh in 
their imitations of this kind of 
singer, That this practice is not con- 
fined to our day is proven by the 
critical reviews of the late George 
Bernard Shaw who served the Lon- 
don World as music critic during the 
early ‘90s. The ridicule which his 
acid pen turned upon many singers 
of his day could well be applied to 
many singers of our generation. Here 
are a few quotes taken at random 
from his reviews: “Her tremolo was 
so intensified that few notes had any 
definite pitch”, “Her soprano is 
pleasing, but when she becomes dra- 
matic the charm vanishes”; “Our 
whole craving is for purity of tone 
and accuracy of pitch”; “Our opera 
singers insist upon deliberately try- 
ing to captivate us by paroxysms of 
wobbling”; “The tremolo rages 
throughout Europe worse than the 
influenza”. 

It is interesting to note that the 
singers whose art and reputations 
have endured were free from the 


Albert Lukken is Dean of the Music De- 
partment of Tulsa University, Oklahoma. 
He is well known also as a singer and a 
successful vocal teacher, This provocative 
article is reprinted by permission from the 
private publication of the University and 
Dean Lukken. 
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“pernicious tremolo”, Among this 
group were the De Rezkes, Nordica, 
Eames, Tetrazzini, Van Dyke, Rub- 
ini, Maurel ‘and others, Scientists 
object strenuously, and rightly so, to 
the term “tremolo”, although the 
latter is still commonly used. The 
generic term “vibrato” is preferred. 
However, it must be further quali- 
fied by such terms as “good”, “bad”, 
“wide”, etc., to have more specific 
meaning. The vibrato is an extreme- 
ly complex phenomenon, with its 
threshold still unexplored. To the 
instrumentalist it presents problems 
quite different from that of the 
singer. Since we are concerned here 
with its specific application to sing- 
ing, this article will be directed 
mainly to the causes and cure of the 
so-called ‘‘wide vibrato”. 


How Does It Start? 


Many reasons have been errone- 
ously ascribed to the origin of the 
irregular vibrato. Here are a few: 
“The air whirls in the throat as in a 
flute, causing unsteadiness”, “nasal 
block”, “locked jaw”, “weak dia- 
phragm”, “incorrect posture”, etc. 
The tragic and fatal creeping of the 
“wide vibrato” into a singer’s tone is 
most lamentable. Not only is it 
destructive to the voice itself but it 
completely destroys aesthetic values. 
Singing, in the finest sense of the 
word, still has a potent charm, a 
charm which has been ascribed to the 
human voice from time immemorial. 
Our present demands for immediate 
results, and the constant goading of 
the voice for volume can only result 
in unsteadiness of tone, wavering of 
pitch, breaking of scale and the 
destruction of quality, The real re- 
finements of quality and poetic ex- 


pression are thus sacrificed on the 
dubious altar of power. Miracles can 
truly be accomplished by a good 
vocal practitioner who can hold stu- 
dents consistently to careful voice 
building over a long enough period 
of time to establish muscular coordi- 
nation and strength. A beautiful 
vibrato should be the goal of every 
singer. It also has magical carrying 
power, whether with microphone or 
in a large auditorium. 

Experienced teachers know that a 
student cannot hear his own voice 
objectively. Even pronounced un- 
steadiness will not be recognized 
and is frequently mistaken for the 
vibrato which he hears in other sing- 
ers. Generally students are greatly 
shocked to learn of the presence of 
the wide vibrato and frequently resist 
the application of techniques for its 
elimination. Research has discovered 
that the acceptable vibrato rate lies 
around the area of 6 or 7 cycles per 
second. A vibrato which is too slow, 
too fast, or too wide does not con- 
form to aesthetic acceptance. Speak- 
ing of aesthetics of singing, here is a 
field, strange as it may seem, which 
is all too often disregarded. The fact 
is that good techniques and aesthetics 
are so indissolubly wedded that they 
cannot and should not be separated. 
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Singing based upon tonal beauty, 
pitch accuracy, legato, good vibrato, 
style and sane artistic interpretative 
skill can always be counted upon to 
elicit the heartiest “bravos’” from au- 
diences any place in the world. If we 
are to perpetuate the fine art of sing- 
ing we must cling to these funda- 
mental principles. Students of sing- 
ing have many spurious models these 
days, many of the latter unfortu- 
nately who seem to succeed not only 
in a pecuniary way, but who become 
almost national heroes. These in- 
fluences are both insidious and pow- 
erful, and are most difficult to cir- 
cumvent. While the demands upon a 
singer in our time are much greater 
than those of past generations, they 
require an even better foundation 
if the voice is to develop and endure. 
It should be remembered that while 
the style of music may change, the 
human voice is now and always will 
be subject to the same immutable 
laws. Audiences, despite frequent 
claims to the contrary, generally are 
quick to recognize superior singing 
and fine aesthetic distinctions, 


Results of Forcing 


It is the writer’s studied judgment 
based upon literally hundreds of 
cases that the so-called “wide vibrato” 
is universally a product of forcing by 
breath pressure. The degree of un- 
steadiness is directly proportional to 
the intensity of the pressure and the 
length of time over which this pres- 
sure has been exerted. The old pro- 
verb, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure”, applies 
here. If a young singer can be taught 
simply through careful vowel usage 
and unforced breath over a sufficient 
period of time, an unsteady tone will 
never develop. Pacing a young singer 
with careful emphasis upon tonal 
development and properly selected 
song literature is extremely difficult 
in our modern way of life. All too 
frequently the latter may upset the 
painstaking care of a good vocal 
teacher. In older singers where there 
has been impairment of quality, 
scale, etc., induced by the “wide 
vibrato” of long standing, correction 
is much more difficult, but with 
patience and perseverance it can be 
done. 

As previously stated, the wide 
vibrato is a direct outgrowth of forc- 
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ing the breath. The powerful ab- 
dominal muscles push the breath to 
the extent that the air column be- 


comes literally a “ramrod” forced . 


against the vocal cords and larynx. 
Under this pressure something has 


to give way. Its first manifestation, in 


addition to a red face and bulging 
neck muscles, is the movement of the 
entire larynx and the tongue. Pro- 
longed usage reveals the movement 
of the lower jaw and, in pronounced 
cases, the entire head. Certainly the 
tone produced in this manner is not 
pleasant either to see or hear. The 
remedy is extremely simple and it is 
surprising that there should be so 
much confusion concerning it. Ob- 
viously, since the trouble was created 
by forcing, the cure must come from 
the complete avoidance of force, or 
a completely free release of breath. 
Simple, yes, but not so easy to at- 
tain; especially where the forcing is 
of long duration. Under this condi- 
tion of complete breath release, the 
breath seems to rest against the vocal 
cords as though by its own breathing 
weight. A prominent eighteenth cen- 
tury vocal teacher used the term 
“leaning against the breath.” This 


idea will be helpful, but it must be 
gentle and unforced. 

In the beginning the student (or 
patient) will not like the tone qual- 
ity, as it will sound breathy, impure 
and seemingly devoid of any vibrato. 
Some might call it a “straight line 
tone.” With a few days of very care- 
ful practice the tone will become 
steady, clearer, and, as the breath 
weight is gradually increased, a - 
steady vibrato will definitely emerge. 
Also the movement of the jaw and 
tongue will cease. This procedure 
must be carefully followed until the 
instrument comes under normal ac- 
tion, coordination and control. A 
three or five tone exercise, sung slow- 
ly and begun around the lower 
middle voice, will be found effective 
as the tones in this part of the scale 
are more easily produced, Many find 
the E and A vowels easier at first as 
they are produced with a slightly 
higher larynx position than the Ah. 
Once steadiness has been obtained 
all the vowels will quickly respond. 
The choice of song literature at this 
point is of utmost importance, so 
that the same free principles can be 
maintained, Dramatic songs or songs 


“Oh, I simply adore playing duets!” 
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demanding extreme ranges and 
power should be carefully avoided 
for a considerable time. 

Another interesting experience 
which such a singer will discover is 
that with a “free breath release” he 
can soon learn to sing all dynamic 
levels from piano to forte without 
undue tension, and with excellent 
control. This plan will also con- 
tribute to the restoration of the 
“Mezza Voce”, or half voice, which 
has well nigh disappeared from the 
modern singer’s art. 

It is a puzzling paradox that never 


in the history of the hundreds of 
years of teaching singing have so 
many people known so much about 
it as at the present time, and yet 
truly fine singing is such a rarity. 
Evidently there is something amiss 
in the application of our knowledge, 
or in our vocal standards. In the con- 
fusion of our business of vocal teach- 
ing we have somehow created an im- 
pression with the public that learn- 
ing to sing is an extremely difficult 
problem and that a successful teacher 
must have clairvoyant, omniscient 
powers from on high. Quite the op- 
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You're the Life of the Party 
with Your HOHNER Warchesa 


Whatever other instrument you play, or plan to, for creative expression 
—learn to play a Hohner Marchesa. It can be your most valuable social 
asset Opening up undreamed of opportunities for fun and friendship. 
Thanks to Hohner’s unique genius, the compact, lightweight Marchesa 
has the large range, rounded tone and easy touch of a large 120-bass 
instrument. Smart design. Exciting colors. Moderate price. Get it at your 
dealer’s—or write for new catalog describing the entire accordion line. 


> 
a M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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posite is true, as the fundamentals of 
good vocal techniques are extremely 
simple, and are based upon natural 
law and a sensitive judgment of tonal 
quality. The entire foundation rests 
upon two simple basic principles: 
VOWEL AND BREATH! VOWEL 
AND BREATH! 

The acquisition of correct vowel 
usage is relatively easy. Experienced 
teachers know the old bugaboo of 
“placement” is quickly resolved 
through proper vowel formations. 

Breathing is a simple process when 
we have discarded all the vast im- 
pedimenta of conscious muscular 
manipulations, and learn to release 
the breath in a normal unforced 
manner. The statement jocularly 
made by one student, “Don’t let 
singing interfere with your breath- 
ing’, is closer to the truth than he 
knew. 

It must, however, be admitted that 
breath management or release re- 
quires great poise, understanding 
and careful practice to avoid the in- 
nate urge to push the breath unduly. 

The importance of mental poise 
in the development of a singer can- 
not be over-emphasized, In fact there 
exists a high relationship between 
the nervous system of a singer and 
the incidence of the irregular vibra- 
to. Some vocal scientists suggest pos- 
sible techniques for the isolation and 
development of the vibrato. Whether 
this proves successful is relatively un- 
important. We do know how to 
create the conditions which in turn 
create the vibrato, and that is the all- 
important thing. 


> 


The musical activities at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, pro- 
vide choral, operatic and band work- 
shops, in addition to an orchestra for 
high school students, 


The Symphony of the Air received 
a special medal from the University 
of the Philippines Conservatory of 
Music, which proclaimed the Or- 
chestra as “the visiting musical entity 
of the year.” An accompanying cita- 
tion read: “No mission, artist or 
group of musicians has left such an 
impact in the hearts of our people 
and has created such genuine cul- 
tural understanding between our 


peoples.” 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN’S 
LOVES AND SORROWS 


(Continued from page 19) 


(who died in his early youth in 
1834), an excellent pianist and com- 
poser for whom Robert had a deep 
affection. In his diary of 1828 we 
read: ‘Love ennobles the human 
being and has the greatest moral in- 
fluence . . . there is nothing more 
sublime in life. This experience has 
to be drawn from within and no an- 
cient writer can teach it.” But the 
ambivalent Schumann jots down 
some time later: “Genius is stupe- 
fied by love.” 


Clara’s Influence 


It is well known that Schumann’s 
life centered in his beloved Clara, 
the daughter of his teacher, Fried- 
erick Wieck (1819-1896). Trained 
from her fifth year as a pianist, she 
played in public for the first time at 
the age of nine, Equally well known 
is Schumann’s struggle to win her. 
Wieck was a jealous father and 
teacher and strongly opposed to a 
marriage with Robert. Wieck in- 
tended to promote Clara to the high- 
est social position and was convinced 
that Schumann would never be able 
to offer her the standard of living 
she deserved. 

But Schumann had also to strug- 
gle with Clara herself, whose heart 
was divided between her father and 
Robert. Their diaries and corre- 
spondence display a love which be- 
came almost legendary and a sym- 
bol for Romanticism. Clara was not 
only one of the great pianists of her 
time, but also a well established 
composer, whose works definitely 
show Robert’s influence. 

The story of her marriage to Ro- 
bert is a romance in itself. As Wieck 
withheld his approval, a court of 
law had to sanction the marriage. 
For some time the couple were not 
on speaking terms with Wieck, to 
whom Clara’s marriage meant the 
disaster of his life. 

Schumann created a great number 
of his compositions for his beloved. 
His first great piano sonata in F- 
sharp minor (Op. 11), dedicated ‘“‘to 
Clara, by Florestan and Eusebius,” 
was finished in 1835, It is a desper- 
ate outburst of love for his feminine 
ideal. It might be called the first real 
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romantic sonata inasmuch as preced- 
ing works of that type still show 
classical elements, with the excep- 
tion of the last piano sonatas by 
Beethoven. 

An ostinato rhythm dominates the 
first movement following the lyric 
introduction. This rhythm suggests 
a Spanish Fandango and stems from 
a composition by Clara, Ballet de 
revenants, Scéne phantastique, Op. 
5, performed by her under the title 
Hexentanz, Schumann turns two 
themes from Clara’s composition 
into one and builds an overpower- 


ing musical drama which has little 
to do with the original playful and 
naive piece. The section in minor 
key is evidently. to be attributed to 
Florestan, the section in major, more 
contemplative, to Eusebius. The 
short second movement in A-major, 
harking back to the song An Anna, 
composed in 1828, is definitely an 
Eusebian creation and is followed by 
an energetic, fiery Scherzo with two 
Trios, the second a Polonaise in the 
style of Weber. This Scherzo and In- 
termezzo are full of sparkling dance- 
like rhythms, definitely creating a 
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climax for the sonata. 

One might question whether this 
sonata or Schumann’s song-cycles 
Frauenliebe und Leben, Dichter- 
liebe, his Liebesfriihling or the 
Eichendorff Liederkreis are more 
profound documentations of his ro- 
mantic love. As Schumann lives in a 
permanent twilight of feelings, the 
style of his piano composition shows 
corresponding qualities. The accom- 
paniment of the songs is entirely in- 
dependent and simultaneously a psy- 
chological interpretation of the 
poems. As an example take the 
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are clearly depicted in the continu- 
ous motion of the accompaniment. 
We see the lovely blossoms, we hear 
the tender zephyrs and their whis- 
pering story of spring and love. 
However, Clara was not Schu- 
mann’s first fiancée,—another para- 
dox in his irrational life. On Sep- 
tember 5, 1834, Schumann confessed 
to his mother his love for the daugh- 
ter of a supposedly rich Bohemian 
Baron von Fricken. It was Schu- 
mann’s desire to marry Ernestine 
and his letters to her are full of af- 
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in Leipzig at the house of Friedrich 
Wieck, with whom she studied and 
lived as a paying guest. It is amus- 
ing to read Clara’s diary, which re- 
veals a certain jealousy toward the 
18-year-old Ernestine, a_ beautiful 
girl, full of sensual temperament. 
And yet it was Clara who first drew 
Ernestine’s attention to Robert. 

Ernestine’s father was definitely 
opposed to a marriage with Schu- 
mann, but there is no doubt that 
rings were secretly exchanged, But 
when Schumann visited Asch, a small 
city not far from Karlsbad, he dis- 
covered the social and _ financial 
status of Hauptmann von Fricken 
to be very different from what he 
had expected. Moreover, Ernestine 
was not the real daughter of Fricken 
but an adopted child. The engage- 
ment was eventually broken by mu- 
tual consent. Ernestine died at the 
age of 27 of typhoid fever, after hav- 
ing married William Count Zedtwitz 
who had left her a widow after two 
years of marriage. Ernestine’s ethical 
qualities are proved by her rejection 
of Friedrich Wieck’s demand that 
she appear as a witness against Schu- 
mann in court. Robert dedicated to 
her the Chamisso Song Collection, 
Op. 31. 

Every pianist is familiar with 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes, Op. 
13. In most of the popular editions 
there is a note that the theme stems 
from an amateur. The beautiful de- 
scending opening motif originated 
with Ernestine’s father, who himself 
had composed variations on the same 
theme. 

Ernestine’s name is also associated 
with Schumann’s popular piano com- 
position, the Carnaval. He had dis- 
covered that the name of Ernestine’s 
home town, Asch, contained the four 
musical letters in his own name, 
creating the sequence A, E-flat, C, B 
natural, in the German notation, and 
this became the chief theme of the 
work. 

The Carnaval might be called a 
dance-vision in which not only the 
David-League and the Philistines 
are introduced, but also Florestan 
and Eusebius in person, Clara as 
Chiarina, Paganini and Chopin. We 
see Harlequin with his grotesque 
somersaults, the clumsy Pierrot, the 
quarreling Pantalon and Colombine, 
and we may even visualize the 
beautiful and capricious Estrella 
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(Ernestine). Numerous carnival jokes 
and gay scenes are included, and 
at the end there is a march of the 
David-League against the Philistines, 
with the old 17th century “grand- 
father’s dance”, already used by Bach 
in his Peasant Cantata, symbolizing 
the reactionary, old-fashioned musi- 
cians of Schumann’s time, 

The days with Ernestine were 
among the happiest in Schumann's 
life. The struggles for Clara and their 
marriage represented a period of 
superhuman excitement, but the 
growing worries about his own and 
Clara’s future were painful. Shortly 
afterwards symptoms of his mental 
disease became apparent. All of 
Schumann’s later works, his sym- 
phonies, his opera Genoveva, his ora- 
torio Paradise and the Peri, his 
chamber works, Manfred etc. were 
created in a state of strain. He had 
to give up his activity with the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik in 1844, after 
having spent a year in Vienna, 
hoping to improve his situation by 
establishing his journal there. 

In 1843 he had been invited by 
Mendelssohn, for whom he always 
had the greatest devotion, to assume 
the position of a teacher for score- 
reading at the newly founded Con- 
servatory in Leipzig. A year later, 
after touring with Clara in Russia, 
he moved to Dresden, where he lived 
until 1850, giving private lessons and 
composing intensely. That year he 
was called to Diisseldorf, where he 
succeeded his friend Ferdinand Hil- 
ler as “Stadtmusikdirektor”, a posi- 
tion he held till the fall of 1853, 
when grave signs of insanity com- 
pelled him to resign. 

The diaries of Clara give a sad ac- 
count of the last years of Schumann’s 
life, when he gradually lost interest 
in his family and his friends. On 
February 6, 1854, his state of mind 
reached a climax, when he abruptly 
left his home in an unwatched mo- 
ment and plunged into the Rhine 
river. He was rescued and taken 
home. There is no doubt that Schu- 
mann was aware of his condition. He 
was a well-established self-analyst. He 
expressed intensely the wish to be 
placed in an institution, Finally on 
March 4, 1854. he was taken to the 
“Sanatorium for Nervous Diseases” 
in Endenich, directed by Dr. 
Richardz. 

Clara was inconsolable. Only her 
closest friends, Brahms and Joachim, 
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were able to comfort her. Her life 
moved between hope and despair as 
her husband improved and regressed 
constantly. The worst symptoms were 
acoustic hallucinations. He heard 
angelic voices which echoed divine 
revelations. This music alternated 
with frightful sounds of evil demons 
reproaching him for being a sinner. 
He saw wild, threatening animals. 
Another acoustical torture was 
that of hearing permanently the tone 
“A’, reminding us of a similar dis- 
ease of Frederic Smetana, who short- 
ly before the outbreak of his deaf- 


ness which was followed by insanity, 
constantly heard an “E”, a phenom- 
enon depicted in his magnificent 
string quartet. Even in his seclusion 
Schumann did not stop composing. 
In the afternoon of July 29, 1856, 
his life came to an end. A few hours 
earlier Clara, Brahms and Joachim 
bade him farewell. It was the dis- 
crepancy between reality and an im- 
aginary life which broke the unique 
soul of a man who saw the supreme 
task of an artist in “sending light 
into the depths of the human 
heart”. >>> 
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MUSIC DEPRECIATION 
(Continued from page 26) 


They will be curious enough to listen 
to him on their own later. 

The Lyceum program the class 
heard had come at exactly the right 
time. The class had gone because it 
was required, enjoyed it in spite of 
themselves, and discovered that their 
appreciation had been heightened 
because they already knew something 
about the composers mentioned. 
They began now to see some reason 
for taking the course. They discov- 
ered that when one has a basis for 
understanding, serious music can be 
enjoyable. I think they taught me 
that antagonism toward serious mu- 
sic may arise from one’s disinclina- 
tion to have one’s ignorance showing, 
and embarrassment at finding oneself 
out of one’s depth. A frequent com- 
ment at the close of the course was 
“Now I can listen and get some 
meaning from it.” One expressed 
himself thus: “An introduction to 
something I didn’t know existed,— 
classical music that was pleasant to 
listen to.” Others must have felt the 
same, for a surprising number of 
them came to later Lyceum programs 
when attendance was not mandatory. 

I think I shall not be so distressed 
the next time I get a class like this. 
For it is a long way from hillbilly to 
Handel, from boogie to Bach, and 
the distance cannot be covered in a 
week or two. But I am more con- 
vinced than ever that it can be 
covered. 

Mix together equal proportions 
of patience, sympathy, enthusiasm, 
humor. Pour over Beethoven and his 
fellow-composers, cook until done 
and serve to GI’s or anyone else, and 
they will come back for more. Music 
Depreciation can become Music 4 p- 
preciation. 
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fered under the U. S. International 
Exchange Program by the Institute 
of International Education, | E. 67 
Street, New York City, will provide 
opportunities for study in Europe, 
India, Japan and the United King- 
dom. Eligibility requirements 
clude citizenship, a college degree 
or its equivalent, knowledge of the 
language of any country involved 
and good health. Entry form re- 
quests must be postmarked by 
October 25th. 
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| Trade Fair Participation Act, included the creation 
of a Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts and 
_ committed the Federal Government to the perma- 
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OWARD the close of the 84th Congress, two 

important bills were passed (and signed by 
the President) with surprisingly little publicity re- 
sulting. The first, numbered HR 8110, awarded a 
Congressional Charter to the National Music Coun- 
cil, and is now Public Law no. 873. The second, 
known as the International Cultural Exchange and 


nent support of these arts, including music. 

The importance of these two bills lies in the 
fact that they are the first and thus far the only 
answer of the United States to the repeated charges that we are a nation of 
war-mongers, materialistic capitalists and cultural barbarians. Whether 
these charges are true or false has nothing to do with the matter. The 
significant point is that they have been used primarily by the Communists, 
but also by more friendly foreign powers, as part of an intensive campaign 
of anti-American, propaganda. Actually it may be doubted whether our 
Government would ever have done anything about this if it had not been 
proved that Russia had for some time been creating wide-spread good 
will by emphasizing and advertising its cultural achievements. While we 
were talking about money and food and industrial and agricultural advance- 
ment, the Communists were publicizing music and ballet and the theatre. 
While we were letting the world know of the imminent collapse of the 
Metropolitan Opera and the probable death of Carnegie Hall, they were 
exploiting governmental subsidies of all the arts and the consistent support 
of an honestly enthusiastic public. 

The situation has been improved somewhat by the exchange of out- 
standing concert artists and the successful European and South American 
tours of our musical “ambassadors of good will’. But the official recognition 
of such an all-inclusive organization as the National Music Council was 
greatly needed as a timely impetus to our cultural life in general. 

President Eisenhower’s remarks in this connection are worth quoting 
in part: “In approving the bill . . . to incorporate the National Music 
Council, I wish to salute musicians and the important part they play in 
the life of our people. . . . Millions of Americans are engaged in the 
creation, performance and active appreciation of music. Indeed it is a 
rare day when any one of us does not hear some form of music; it is hard 
to imagine our lives without it. The enjoyment of music . . . has a moral 
and spiritual value which is unique and powerful. It reaches easily and 
quickly across lingual, racial and national barriers. The development of 
American music .. . is therefore the development of a national treasure.” 


FINAL quotation, in tune with the words of President Eisenhower, 
comes from George F. Kennan, our former Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union: “What we have to do, of course, is to show the outside world both 
that we have a cultural life and that we care something about it,—that 
we care enough about it, in fact, to give it encouragement and support 
here at home, and to see that it is enriched by acquaintance with similar 


_ activity elsewhere. I for my part would willingly trade the entire remain- 


ing inventory of political propaganda for the results that could be achieved 


_ by such means alone.” >>> 
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HOW TO GET YOUR CHILD TO PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 14) 


Teacher, Nancy and Jim must toe 
it, and in no time at all Nancy and 
Jim lose interest—the practice prob- 
lem enters and the inevitable hap- 
pens. Mama decides to change teach- 
ers. Unfortunately this never solves 
the problem. Instead, it complicates 
it. Lhe problem becomes more com- 
plex and grows into an uncontrolla- 
ble monster for which teacher, Nancy 
and Jim are blamed. 

The first group of parents is more 
common than the second group. But, 
here is an interesting observation. 
There are many teachers who are 
like the second group of parents. 
They are teachers partly by chance,— 
teachers who became teachers for the 
reason that they could never become 
great performers, They are probably 
best suited to teaching the career- 
minded students, ‘hey are undoubt- 
edly sincere. Without question, they 
mean well, But sad is the pupil who 
studies with a teacher who bases his 
philosophy of teaching on the pre- 
mise that all his pupils must get the 
“best”, must study the “best” and 
must aim for nothing short of the 
“best” in artistic perfection. He has 
forgotten that artistic perfection is 
granted to only a select, gifted few. 
He has the same pre-set goal for 
every pupil, but never takes a mo- 
ment to consider his own experience. 
Lessons which should and could be 
fun, as well as instructive, become 
sessions for repetitious drudgery and 
monotonous, wasted energy that only 
a genius could survive. 

If your child is losing interest and 
doesn’t want to practice, it may be 
because he is being driven instead of 
led. 

All human beings have an in- 
herent capacity for the enjoyment 
of music. It is a mistaken notion that 
unless talent is present one must re- 
main a listener in order to fulfill this 
capacity. Self-expression on a musi- 
cal instrument is not an activity for 
a select few. There are amateur dan- 
cers, amateur painters, amateur golf- 
ers, amateur actors and amateurs in 
all kinds of human endeavor. Talent 
is not and should not be a criterion. 
And yet when music lessons for chil- 
dren are contemplated, many parents 
want to be assured by the teacher 
that if Nancy or Jim shows no talent, 


they will be informed so lessons can 
be discontinued. An amateur, alter 
all, is nothing more than a lover ot 
whatever his chosen hobby or recrea- 
tional pursuit happens to be. 

Let’s ask a few more questions. 
Does pop play golf, and maybe even 
spend money on golf instructions 
trom the pro at the club, because he 
thinks he’s got talent and coula be 
a pro himself? No! Does he stop 
playing golf because he plays badty 
and may never attain the score he 
strives for? No! Playing golf, how- 
ever poorly, is an end in itselt. ‘he 
striving for a better score is an end 
in itself, Papa plays tor pleasure, 
even though his game olten annoys 
him, The lessons he takes are sup- 
posed to help him to get more 
pleasure out of the game. 


Hobbies or Careers? 


Does Mama take a course in 
hooked-rug making, tray stencilling, 
block printing, painting, etc., be- 
cause she intends to follow a career 
in one of these fields? No! She prob- 
ably has some leisure time and hopes 
to increase her enjoyment of what 
life has to offer by pursuing these 
new interests. 

How many people take up paint- 
ing for a hobby? Are they necessarily 
oozing with talent? No! Why do so 
many of us do things we want to do 
without first asking ourselves “Have 
I got talent?” We do so because we 
are interested in these things for 
their own sake, for the pleasure, re- 
laxation and new experiences they 
can give. 

Why use talent as a criterion for 
judging children and music lessons? 
Why don’t we admit that we want 
our children to reap the pleasures of 
all the rich and varied experiences 
life can offer? 

Don’t be misled by the talent 
tests given in conjunction with 
music instrument sales and lesson 
plans connected with studio-store tie- 
ins. They are used solely as a selling 
device and they prove nothing, To 
be sure, legitimate music talent tests 
have a place. For those who wish to 
study certain musical instruments 
that may require special aptitudes, 
such as the violin, for which a stu- 
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dent must have a “good ear”, talent 
tests are important. In other words, 
where special aptitudes are to be 
discovered and measured, talent does 
become an important criterion. But 
in the case of the average Nancy 
and Jim it is only necessary to ap- 
proach music lessons with no other 
objective in mind than the desire to 
have fun. If Nancy and Jim begin 
to show nnd prove that they are 
other than average, then we can be 
concerned about the degree of talent 


and the kind of aptitude they 
possess. 
Music study, therefore, should 


serve as an experience to add to the 
pleasure and fullness of life. 

If your child is losing interest and 
doesn’t want to practice, it may be 
because you've made him too aware 
of his limitations, 

One of the primary reasons for loss 
of interest may be overworking one 
piece of music, overworking one 
problem and striving for a_perfec- 
tion that cannot be achieved. Mon- 
otony and boredom set in and the 
net results are zero. 


Selecting Materials 


The eager parent and the over- 
zealous teacher can bring on the 
practice problem by trying to get the 
student into the works of the masters 
long before the pupil is emotionally 
and technically ready. A child must 
be presented the facts of music in a 
gradual, chronologically graded man- 
ner. Although many fine instruction 
books have been written with care- 
ful attention to this detail of prog- 
ressive development, none of them 
are perfect in this respect. Unless a 
teacher is careful to select properly 
the right amount and the kind of 
supplementary material to fill the 
needs of each pupil according to his 
capacity and individuality, progress 
is disturbed by the appearance of too 
many unmasterable obstacles,—ob- 
stacles that need abnormally long 
periods of repetitious practice to be 
overcome. 

If any one portion of a lesson as- 
signment or any one piece to be 
learned takes an unreasonably long 
time to prepare with even a fair 
degree of skill, it was assigned to the 
pupil at the wrong time. For the 
average pupil, two or three weeks on 
any one thing is long enough. If the 
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right grade of material has been 
selected the pupil can learn it in 
that space of time and perform it 
within the limitations of his abilities. 
Remember, we are talking about 
average pupils who tire easily, who 
get bored easily and whose abilities 
will never permit them to get be- 
yond a certain point anyway. 

A teen-ager whose interests lie in 
a thousand-and-one other spheres of 
activity will get nothing out of con- 
tinuing to work on any movement 
ot a beethoven sonata if he is able 
to accomplish very little by the third 
week. Any great work of music that 
normally requires a long time to 
master should be excluded trom 
lesson material. Better to drop it, 
or keep away trom this sort of thing 
entirely until the time is ripe and 
the pupil is more receptive to long 
range drilling. There is such a vast 
amount of music literature in the 
piano teaching field. It can be used 
tor developing sight-reading and for 
enriching the reservoir of technical 
and interpretive qualities necessary 
for the eventual introduction of 
master-works, 

Your child may be losing interest 
and be unwilling to practice because 
the music ts too difficult for his level 
of emotional maturity and technical 
accomplishment. 


Measuring Time 


Ten minutes in the life of a child 
can compare with one hour in the 
life of an adult, This equation may 
not be exact statistically, but the 
point is that time measured in a 
child’s life is much different from 
time measured by adult standards. 
The younger the child, the more rest- 
less. One hour or even one half-hour 
sitting at the piano can be punish- 
ment. It certainly cannot be consid- 
ered pleasure for the average full-of- 
energy child. 

The teacher and parent must 
study the individual child in order 
to determine how much practice can 
be done at one sitting without bring- 
ing boredom and lack of attention. 
Small doses of ten or fifteen-minute 
periods at one sitting are enough for 
the youngest beginner. 

Until a parent and a teacher have 
had opportunity to learn about the 
child’s capacity for assimilation and 
the child’s attention span, a restless 
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child can be spoiled by being forced 
to adhere to a specified practice 
period of long duration. 

The beginner between the age of 
eight and ten should be gradually 
eased into practice periods of in- 
creased lengths as his maturity and 
progress suggest. “I he less at the 
start, the better” could be a worth- 
while maxim for parents and teach- 
ers. The dosage can be increased 
without pain in proportion to the 
powers of concentration and interest. 
Keep the door open for flexible con- 
trol of this problem rather than 
insisting unconditionally on rigid 
pre-set time durations tor practice 
that may need compromising and 
alteration at a later date. 

Your child may be losing interest 
because he is forced to sit out prac- 
tice sessions of too long duration. 


Demands on Energy 


The teen-ager in our contempor- 
ary society is swept into the swilt 
stream of modern living carlier and 
with more demands on his energy 
than the teen-ager of just twenty 
short years ago. ‘lime-consuming ac- 
tivities include watching television, 
taking part in school sports, dram- 
atics and musicals, belonging to 
fraternities, sororities and an endless 
variety of clubs of which there seems 
to be one for every school subject, in 
addition to other recreational activi- 
ties, functions and groups. 

Where is the time left for prepara- 
tion of school work? And where does 
the time fit in for music-lesson prac- 
tice? We won't try to answer these 
questions. We won't attempt to ap- 
praise or evaluate. We won't criti- 
cize. Let’s just make this one little 
observation. A teen-ager overburd- 
ened with a variety of activities can- 
not be expected to do justice to 
all, nor can he fulfill the best within 
his capacities if he must divide his 
attention over all of these. If any 
one form of endeavor must receive 
second-rate attention, then the situa- 
tion must be accepted and under- 
stood without harping on the fact 
that any one activity is neglected in 
favor of the others. 

If the music lessons suffer, then 
both parent and teacher must be 


willing to make concessions and hope 


for the best. Or the amount of ac- 
tivity must be cut down in favor of 
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what seems most important at the 
given time. 

One solution is to schedule the 
activities, cutting out what is con- 
sidered least important (music les- 
sons included). Another is to disturb 
nothing, stop nagging the child 
about his inattention to music, and 
accept the situation with resignation 
in the hope that it will all turn out 
for the best. 

Your child may be losing interest 
because he is under pressure as a 
result of having too many irons in 
the fire. 

Consider your child, your prob- 
lem, your attitudes. Find the flaw. 
Erase it and the situation should 
take a turn for the better. 

When the various aspects of this 
problem have been analyzed, and the 
necessary corrections in attitude have 
been made, then parent and teacher 
can start reconditioning the child. 

If the child is just about to em- 
bark on formal music lessons, there 
is no problem, and the right kind of 
conditioning can begin at once. First, 
both the teacher and the parent must 
be completely sympathetic with the 
positive attitudes suggested here. 
The personality of the teacher, the 
teacher’s ability and desire to under- 
stand the child, the teacher’s love 
of children, the teacher’s willingness 
to make concessions secretly without 
the knowledge of the pupil are all 
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factors that either spell success or 
bring defeat. 

The pupil who is already taking 
lessons and is firmly rooted in the 
no-practice problem is a special case. 
Unless the teacher and parent to- 
gether can make a complete turn- 
about and readjust the method of 
handling the pupil, it is probably 
best that the pupil change teachers 
and that the new teacher tackle the 
problem with the fresh approach, 
but not until the parent has arrived 
at a complete understanding with 
the new teacher. 

Conditioning a pupil to form good 
study habits can be achieved by a 
simple device which we will call 
“prescription practice,” something 
similar to the manner in which the 
doctor prescribes medicine. At first 
this procedure will suggest to those 
unfamiliar with it a certain super- 
ficial mechanicalness that would ap- 
pear to solve nothing. But it has 
worked and can work successfully 
for anyone. Remember, our primary 
objective now is to re-ignite the 
child’s interest in music. 

The child beginner cannot cope 
with the requirement of doing a 
thing over and over again, though 
we all know that it is this repetitious 
doing that is the means of arriving 
at control and skill in performance. 
Monotonous drills are discouraging 
for the child because the practice 
necessary for development is not a 
childlike activity. Ask yourself this 
question: “How many adults are 
willing to drill monotonously toward 
a goal that is remote and far in the 
future?” 

Developing even the barest of skill 
ne*ded for that ultimate personal 
gratification that comes after seem- 
ingly endless drudgery is a long pro- 
cess, something that only an adult 
with the long-range view can appre- 
ciate. A child cannot comprehend 
the long-range view, nor can he be 
expected to appreciate the need of 
striving for’a goal he cannot see. 
Everything a child does must be an 
end in itself. For this reason, a child 
needs attention and supervision in 
his practice at home. 

In order to develop the habit of 
drilling, practice must first be pre- 
sented to the child in minute quanti- 
ties and the dosage increased as prog- 
ress, interest and maturity suggest. 

Instead of practicing hit or miss 
for long periods, it is more effective 
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if the assignment is divided into 
small portions, and each portion is 
played a certain number of times 
specified by the teacher. Three times 
daily for each item of a small assign- 
ment places no great burden on the 
child. He can break up his practice 
into short periods that are only as 
long as it takes time to play any one 
piece three times. A_ beginner’s 
pieces are usually short, containing 
no more than one or two lines. This 
seemingly suggests haphazard, non- 
effective, superficial results; but on 
the contrary it is just this “‘let’s get 
it over with” attitude that surreptiti- 
ously inoculate the pupil with his 
first drilling habits, The amount is 
so slight at first that it is painless 
and can be increased as the teacher 
gets to know his pupil. The pupil 
can keep a practice record for each 
week by making a notation of how 
many minutes it takes to play this 
piece the first day, how many the 
second day, etc., for each day of the 
week. 


Time Assignments 


The teacher can vary the prescrip- 
tion by suggesting the time element 
at a later date. In other words, a 
pupil may be told to practice each 
item for five or ten minutes each 
day. In this way, the teacher will in 
time determine the most effective 
procedure and the proper dosage 
for each pupil. 

Of course there are flaws. The 
pupil will very likely be careless and 
too eager to “get it over with.” But 
this is the least of all evils; the point 
here is that the teacher will have 
at his command a most flexible 
method of handling and controlling 
the pupil by this varied treatment of 
the prescription idea. Instead of 
harping on the “did you practice one 
hour each day this week?” or “you 
haven’t given enough time to your 
practice,” etc., etc., ad infinitum, the 
teacher (and parent) will be able to 
emphasize the positive and construc- 
tive aspects by suggesting “what” 
needs more attention and “how” it 
can be improved. The negative com- 
manding of hourly or half-hourly 
practice periods is eliminated and 
control of the child is never lost, be- 
cause the variable treatment of prac- 
tice time can be prescribed in pro- 
portion to the child’s interest at the 
moment. In due time, the correct 
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routine for each pupil can be estab- 
lished, study habits will start to 
form and a pattern for progress will 
have been set in motion. 

Most important in the home is 
the sincere interest of both parents 
in the accomplishments of the child, 
no matter how awkwardly or falter- 
ingly the child may perform. 

Children thrive on encouragement 
in the form of praise, Critical en- 
couragement is not for children. 
Here again, control of the child’s 
study habits is never lost if positive 
praise is used in large doses. It works 
like magic and always leaves the 
door open for the constructively criti- 
cal comment that eventually must 
be accepted by the child. 


Parents Can Participate 


Not least important is the active 
participation of one or both parents, 
who can set the example by taking 
lessons too, or at least by keeping up 
the practice of former lessons. After 
all, children are great imitators and 
they love to do what mother and 
father do. 

The supremely gifted child, the 
child with above average talent, the 
child that is destined to leave his 
mark in the world of music, will 
probably never present any serious 
or unpleasant study problems of 
more than passing nature. The par- 
ent who is blessed with such a child 
is indeed fortunate. Most of us are 
average parents with average chil- 
dren and most of us want our chil- 
dren to have the benefit of musical 
experience, 

In view of the fact that the ma- 
jority of music students do not in- 
tend to follow careers in music, it 
is not unreasonable to consider thai 
music for most people should be a 
form of recreational pursuit. 

Within the limits of our aptitudes, 
learning to play on an instrument 
can serve to develop our personali- 
ties and tastes no matter how insig- 
nificant our performance from the 
standpoint of great art. 

It is with this perspective in mind 
that every parent and teacher should 
assume his duties in relation to the 
child music student. Let us not 
forget that maintaining the interest 
and keeping the fun in music study 
should be our main objectives. 

Well-intentioned teachers who 
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treat youngsters as though they were 
potential artists are planting the 
seeds of discontent, Parents who nur- 
ture ideas about expecting only the 
best from their children are plant- 
ing the seeds of discontent and pro- 
moting loss of self-confidence. It is 
little wonder that so many children 
gain nothing from their music les- 
sons. 

Over-emphasis on artistic perfec- 
tion, which the average child will 
never attain, is a waste of effort and 
does more to discourage him than 
any other factor. Emphasis on musi- 
cal experience and appreciation 
through exposure to music for pur- 
poses of pleasure should be the aim 
and credo of all teachers of average 
pupils. Familiar music makes lessons 
interesting. Popular music as well as 
classical music comes into the child’s 
experience. Both kinds are important 
and necessary. Ours should be a 
progressive attitude. We want our 
children to enjoy music. The ulti- 
mate reward should be a child’s love 
for and interest in all kinds of music 
with no sneering or patronizing atti- 
tude toward any one kind. >>> 


POLAND’S FESTIVAL 


The Paris Parrenin String Quartet 
and the Budapest Tatrai Quartet 
will be among the estimated 1,000 
musicians and composers from 
foreign countries who will be partici- 
pating in Poland’s first International 
Festival of Contemporary Music, Oc- 
tober 10-20. Under the aegis of the 
Union of Polish Composers and the 
Polish Musicians Association, the 
Festival will stress 20th-century 
music. 


RECORD JUBILEE 


The record industry will celebrate 
its Diamond Jubilee with a compre- 
hensive exposition at New York’s 
Coliseum, September 7-17. The show 
will run the gamut from the first 
commercial records produced in 1881 
to the latest in Hi-Fi, and the spon- 
sors will be the American Society 
of Disk Jockeys, the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and TV Broad- 
casters and the Music Operators of 
New York. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


OSTON University announces 

several new appointments to its 
musical staff. George H. Faxon, the 
distinguished organist, has been 
named Chairman of the Church 
Music Department, beginning in 
September, and will offer advanced 
instruction in organ, as well as gen- 
eral courses in Church Music, at the 
same time continuing his duties as 
organist and choir master at Trinity 
Church, Boston. 

The appointment of Miss Harriet 
Nordholin as associate professor of 
music education in the University’s 
School of Fine and Applied Arts is 
also announced by President Harold 
C. Case, Miss Nordholm was for the 
past six years active in the same de- 
partment at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. She is the author of several 
books on music teaching. 


Dean Robert A. Choate has added. 


the name of Paul Matthen to the 
Voice Faculty, with the understand- 
ing that the noted bass-baritone will 
continue his concert and operatic 
activities, as well as radio and tele- 
vision programs, while teaching in 
Boston University’s College of Music. 
Mr. Matthen has recently sung lead- 
ing roles at the State Opera of Stutt- 
gart, Germany, and has also made 
records for RCA Victor and other 
companies. >>> 


Several changes in the music fac- 
ulty of Park College, Kansas City, are 
announced by President Robert E. 
Long. The new acting chairman of 
the Department of Music is Norman 
Nunn, who has been an instructor 
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A Dutch Pyper 


Music-made-easy is the promise of three 
new musicai toys from Holland being in- 
troduced in the United States. A Dutch 
girl in the traditional costume worn in 
Volendam, Holland, plays one of the plastic 
“Pypees” so popular in that country. 


for the past two years. Robert C. 
Vernon has been appointed instruc- 
tor in voice and theory, after teach- 
ing singing and serving as choral 
director at the Kansas City Conser- 
vatory of Music for six years. Rich- 
ard E. Cormier, of Orange, Mass., is 
a new instructor in instrumental 
music at Park College. He has been 
a trombonist in the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra as well as the 
Birmingham Symphony, Alabama. 


The Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc. 
announce that their tenth annual 
competition will offer a $300 prize 
for an anthem, with piano or organ 
accompaniment or a cappella, and 
a $100 prize for a composition for 
two harps, with or without a com- 
bination of other instruments, Rules 
governing the contest can be secured 
through Mrs, David Murdoch, Chair- 
man, 315 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


Helen Garlington, who contributes a 
stimulating article on “Socializing Music” 
to this issue of MUSIC JOURNAL, is Direc- 
tor of Junior and Senior High School Glee 
Clubs and Director of Dramatics at Ecorse 
High School, Ecorse, Michigan. She has 
served as lighting technician at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and also as instructor in 
Operetta Production. 


THE IRONY OF FATE 


HERE is a cruel irony of fate 
That gives to genius little but a 
stone, 
When all it worked and hoped for 
comes too late. 
Thus Mozart died, unhonored and 
alone, 
A heedless world refusing to accord 
Even in death his merited reward. 
And Schubert, poor and ailing, little 
thought 
His glorious melodies would ever 
bring 
A prince’s ransom and the world 
would sing 
The ever-living harmonies he 


wrought. 
—Mabel Lyon 
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A two-story addition to Michigan 
State University’s Music Building 
has just been completed, resulting 
in one of the Midwest’s finest facili- 
ties for music instruction, 


The new wing will bring the uni- 
versity’s music facilities under one 
roof, while expanding the number 
of classrooms, studios, offices and 
practice rooms, says Prof. Roy Un- 
derwgod, director of the division of 
Fine Arts and head of the Music 
Department at M.S.U. 


Housed in the $600,000 brick unit 
will be a 40 by 50-foot choral room, 
44 sound-proof practice rooms, six 
classrooms, seven studios, six offices 
and a piano technician’s workroom. 


Offices, studios and classrooms in 
the new wing will be equipped with 
audio-visual conduits. The choral 
room and two of the classrooms will 
be equipped with built-in wiring 
and facilities for black-and-white 
and color telecasting. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
August-September tour will be 
highlighted by performances in the 
U.S.S.R., Sept. 5-10, which will mark 
the first appearances of an Ameri- 
can orchestra in Soviet territory. 
Concerts in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Britain, Scotland, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia will complete the 
orchestra’s itinerary. 
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Fred Waring Choral Music 
for Younger Singers 


One of the most frequent requests from Waring Workshop members has been for 
choral music for younger voices that would retain the same smartness of style and distinc- 
tive characteristics as the Fred Waring arrangements for more mature groups. 


These requests have prompted the publication of the Waring "Teen Chorus Series of 
individual choral arrangements, plus three outstanding new collections of choral music. 
Each is unique in its varied selection and original treatment of songs particularly appropri- 
ate to young voices... and in the careful consideration of ranges and interesting vocal 
lines for each part. 


Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard... Tested by the Fred Waring Music Workshop, these 
books offer a rare combination of academic soundness and imaginative freshness. 


For Treble Voices. By Livingston Gearhart. 49 songs for two and three- vg 
part treble voices that provide useful and enjoyable singing material for ee 
concert and classroom in intermediate grades and junior high school. In 
addition to delightful settings of songs for special occasions and holidays, 
A SINGING BEE furnishes valuable supplementary singing material for 
teaching musicianship and introducing part singing in the general music class, 
Also noteworthy are Mr. Gearhart’s imaginative piano parts that are more 
than the usual accompaniment—yet simple to play—and add greatly to the 
refreshingly different sound of A SINGING BEE. 


SA & SSA_ $1.25 


For SAB Groups. By Harry Simeone. 40 two and three-part songs for ‘teen 

age groups in school and church (S.A.B.). Fun and folk songs . . . hymns 

and sacred songs .. . patriotic songs . . . Christmas songs . . . spirituals . . . 

plus 9 Simeone “originals.” YOUTH SINGS features interesting and melodic 

voice parts for each section—especially for the boys—plus a rhythmic vital- e 
ity that appeals to the ‘teen age singer and brings forth a natural and enthu- oe 
Siastic response. 


SB & SAB $1.25 


For the Beginning Four-Part Mixed Chorus. By Harry Simeone. In this 
collection, Mr. Simeone provides a continuation and extension of singing 
enjoyment for the young choruses who have shown such great enthusiasm 
for his YOUTH SINGS. In addition to applying his sparkling style to an 
interesting and varied selection of material, Simeone’s treatment of the 
tenor part is exceptional. Written within a range of one octave, the part .at 
no time goes above the tenor staff and is easily singable by the beginning 
tenor section, which may include a number of changing voices. For the 
director who prefers four-part music for junior high groups or for the con- i 
ductor looking for good introductory material for beginning high school ay 
mixed chorus, here is an excellent book that will provide outstanding train- : 
ing and performance material. 


SATB $1.25 
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Here’s fashion with a purpose... 


FASHION SET TO MUSIC! 


The source of spinet tone is the sounding 
board at the back of the piano. But since 
most spinets are placed close to the wall, 
sound is deflected, affecting both volume 
and tone quality. Not so with the new 
Everett. There’s another tone outlet that 
projects the sound in the direction of per- 
former and audience. A grille that extends 
across the entire length of the piano at 


Clip coupon at right for colorful new Everett brochure. 


ear level. A grille that blends in color 
and texture with the rest of the piano. 
A grille that projects the sound like the 
open top of a grand piano! The singing 
quality of each sustained tone, the re- 
sounding splendor of fortissimo passages, 
and the complete absence of distortion 
at all volume levels undeniably puts this 


special Everett in a class by itself. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Division of Meridan Corporation 
South Haven 22, Michigan 


Please send full porticulars on dyna-tension Everetts. 


ADDRESS 

CITY 
STATE 


(CO Send name of nearest dealer. 


® m a ng tila fresh cup 
a tie lo an setting, 
fashion in finishes 
2 dérn “Or traditional. 
EVERETT 
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